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In these rather unsettled times, it is common 
sense to look ahead... to use particular 

care and judgement when investing hard-earne: 
savings. Safety will generally be the first 
consideration. In this connection, the name of 
Abbey National will occur to many people. 
Here is a real safety-first investment that also 
offers a good return — 33% with income tax 
paid by the Society. For the investor subject 
to income tax at the standard rate, this is 
equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent. 

Furthermore, withdrawals can be made at 
convenient notice with the interest paid 

right up to date. 

With assets of £278,000,000, the Abbey National 
has all the strength and solidity of a national 
institution. Modest accounts are welcomed, 
and any sum from £1 to £5,000 may be invested. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet or, better still, call in and have a 
chat at your local Abbey National Office. 
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Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1. - Telephone weeks 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2, 
and 1,200 branches throughout England and Wales 
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eae . ton with Dr. ‘Saulnier, the head of President spread. The primary producing countries in Latin America 
cS ieaod . Eisenhower’ 's Council of Economic Advisers, and he and elsewhere have run into serious trouble. But Britain, " 
os _ -* warned me that the economic statistics for the | Germany, and other industrial countries have been adding 
ee riod immediately ahead were likely to show a marked substantially to their reserves, as a result of the outflow of 
Er: improvement. I say ‘warned’ because Dr. Saulnier made it gold and dollars from the United States. 
clear that he would regard such an improvement as a false The other encouraging feature of American behaviour in 
ete dawn, which was liable to bring on a mood of unrealistic the recession is that, in spite of all the gloomy predictions, 
Se - optimism about the imminent end of the slump. Now the it has not resulted in a wholesale retreat from a liberal 
im nprovement has come—the latest statistics* show the first commercial policy. Nor has it induced the Americans to save 
% 2 _ increase in industrial production for many months plus a fall on foreign aid in order to provide more aid for the American 
: in unemployment—and the mood of optimism has taken hold. needy at home. The new Reciprocal Trade Bill, which gives 
_ Mea , outside the United States, the anxiety about the President a free hand over the next five years to cut 
likely repercussions of the American fecession on the tariffs by as much as 25 per cent., has got through the House 
omy of the whole Western world has lost some of its of Representatives with an unexpectedly big majority. The 
Earlier this year, everyone was afraid that the effects of forces which had been calling loudly for tariff protection, in 
nt — slump in the United States would be multiplied order to help Americans to hold on to their jobs at a time 
over in an external slump. In particular, it of crisis seem to have had no effect on the outcome. 
merican. imports would drop off sharply There is, therefore, much to be thankful for. But the 
e another dollar crisis. But, so far, what has general relief that some of the things which had been feared 
is that Sas imports, particularly imports of have not so far come to pass seems to have produced, for the 
Europe, have held up moment, almost a state of euphoria in some quarters. It is 
erican exports on the other hand, have as if people had now discounted the effects of an American 
The the dollar balance of the slump altogether, and were already thinking of the next stage 
a actually improved ae ihe ‘slump has got of expansion, which it is assumed is bound to follow. This 
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is, no doubt, the reason for the extraordinary stock-market 
boom, which has been proceeding throughout the late spring 
and early summer both in London and New York. 

However, it is one thing for events to turn out to be much 
better than might have been expected, and quite another 
to proceed from this satisfying experience to the conclusion 
that all danger is passed. If the recent signs of improvement 
in American business are not followed up, if production levels 
off again and unemployment rises—all of which I regard as 
extremely probable—then we shall have to face a period of 
many months in which the-United States will not provide 
any stimulus whatever to the flagging economy of the free 
world. And that is on the assumption that the situation does 
not get worse. 


If American Consumers Spent Less 

The odds are at the moment that the extra money which 
the American authorities are pumping into the economy by 
various means will be about enough to offset the decline in 
investment spending by. private business. But it is possible 
that the American consumer may get cautious, if things 
fail to get better, and decide to spend less. Americans own 
vast amounts of goods, and they could cause a good deal 
of trouble if several millions of them decided not to renew 
their refrigerators or to keep the old television set going 
for another year. This would almost inevitably hurt the 
exports of manufactured goods from Britain, and other 
European countries too. 

But why should the slump go on? Are not the forces 


making for recovery strong enough to pull the American. 


economy out of this trough, as they have done in the other 
business recessions since the war? No doubt they will do so 
in the end, assisted by a more active policy of expansion on 
the part of the Federal Government. But I do not expect 
that a solution will be either easy or quick. The reason why I 
am not optimistic is that there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the causes of this particular recession are deeply 
embedded in the economy and go back a long way. I want 
to concentrate on one particular phenomenon, which I believe 
to be crucial. This is the fact that the real income of the 
individual American consumer has not risen at all since the 
middle of 1956. If an allowance is made for the rise in prices, 
the average American consumer has not had it in his power 
to buy more goods out of his current income during the past 
two years, unless—and this is an important proviso—he has 
had borrowed money at his disposal. He has in fact borrowed 
a great deal of money. 


Extension of Buying by Instalments 

The way in which the boom was sustained until the summer 
of 1957 was largely through the extension of instalment 
buying. The time allowed for people to pay for motor cars, 
refrigerators, and so on was gradually extended until three 
years became quite normal. Now, given the high rate at 
which these goods are deemed to wear out in America, there 
is a natural reluctance on the part of the hire-purchase firms 
to extend credit much beyond this. So at a certain stage the 
rise in consumer buying was no longer sustained by pumping 
further doses of credit into the system. This stage, which 
occurred last year, happened to coincide with a period when 
the Central Bank authorities acted to tighten credit, as part 
of their policy to hold inflation in check. It also coincided 
with the end of the great upsurge of investment in American 
industry, which had been proceeding from 1955 onwards. 
A large number of firms found that they had completed their 
programmes for building new factories at about the same 
time. Thereafter industrial investment began to tail off and 
it is still on its way down.. 

But what is significant, and also disheartening for those 


who are hoping for an early revival of the investment boom, is 
that even in the period-of high prosperity last year American 
manufacturers as a whole’ were operating well below capacity. 
Only about four-fifths of their plant was fully employed. 
There was not enough consumer demand to keep the mass of 
factory equipment profitably occupied. Since then, consumer 
demand has fallen slightly; and although investment has gone 


down, industry is still adding to its productive capacity. The~ 


gap between what is available on one side and what people 
want and can pay for continues to grow. 

How is this gap to be closed? If it were possible to see 
immediately ahead a substantial increase in the real purchas- 
ing power of the American people, then one could feel 
confident that the slump would quickly end and that the 
normal pattern of economic growth in the United States 
would be resumed. That is the reasoning behind the demand, 
which has been voiced by a number of leading economists in 
the United States, for an immediate cut in Federal taxes. The 
idea is that if several billion dollars of real purchasing power 
were put into the hands of the public by reductions in income 
tax and other taxes, the result would be that factories would 
be able to use more of their productive capacity. That would 
have the usual chain effect: business men would start build- 


ing up their stocks again, and, as confidence revived, they’ 


would look ahead and think about installing more plant and 
equipment. 


Cutting Prices . : 

There is another approach, which aims at an increase in 
real purcHasing power by forcing manufacturers to cut their 
prices. In theory that would get the revival of demand going 
just as effectively as an increase in money purchasing power. 
But American manufacturers are no more enthusiastic about 
a drop in their profit margins than manufacturers in any other 
country. And if you ask them about this, they will assert, 
with a great deal of plausibility, that a moderate reduction 
in the price of a car or a refrigerator or a ton of steel is not 
going to attract significantly more custom. 

Meanwhile, economists like Dr. Leon Keyserling, hoon was 
President Truman’s chief economic adviser and now advises 
some of the trade unions, maintain strongly that the only way 
to achieve a steady economic growth is by a more rapid 
increase in American wages. This seems unlikely to come just 
now. Indeed, the consequence of the business recession is that 


employers are resisting wage demands more vigorously than ~ 


for a Jong time past, and the position of the unions has been 
weakened. Above all, they are in no position to strike in 
support of their wage claims. Walter Reuther, the leader of 
the Automobile Workers Union, who is bargaining on a new 
contract with the motor manufacturers in Detroit, knows that 


‘the employers would like nothing better than a strike at the 


moment. It would help them to get some of the heavy stocks 
of motor cars off their hands. The threat of disruption no 
longer works. 

So it looks as if no-one is likely to do very much in the 
immediate future to increase the real purchasing power of the 
American consuming public. The kind of thing that the 
optimists talk of in Washington is the advent of new techno- 
logical developments, which st generate the beginnings of 
another major period of prosperity fairly soon. But even they 


admit that the process may not get under way until 1959 or 


1960. Thereafter the growth of the population of marriageable 


age and the rising demand for new homes open up the — 


prospect of another housing boom on the scale of the middle 


nineteen-fifties. And, as everyone knows, new houses require » 


new television sets, new refrigerators, and many new cars in 


the garages. Everyone seems fairly confident that there will — mi se 
be another big boom some time in the early nineteen-sixties. = 
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Stability; for us, is an achievement of 


_ afar look very much like a tight-rope act, 
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The Meaning Italy’s New Government 


By RICCARDO ARAGNO 


HE general election in Italy produced one obvious 
result: a slight swing to the left. But its most important 
feature was a sense of reliance, the relaxed atmosphere 
of a country that has confidence in its future. This is 
Cometiiine almost revolutionary in a country where grandfathers 


still feel the shock of a democracy that degenerated after the 


first world war, where fathers lived through the embittering ex- 
perience of fascism and where the sons grew up with the tremen- 
dous. shock of the second world war. 


enormous importance. 

It was therefore a little strange for 
us to notice, in foreign commentaries, a 
slight sense of disappointment at the fact 
that our general election did not produce 
a clear majority, In the first place it was. § 
not to be expected. In the second place -¢ 
it was not to be desired. We do not have 
a two-party system and most probably 
will not have one for a long while. As 
in most Catholic countries, democracy 
with us is not generally accepted ‘or 
deeply rooted, On the contrary, demo- 
cracy in Italy is more the result of a 
delicate position of balance. It may from 


but, as you may have noticed in the last 
fourteen years, we can do it. 

The new Government is therefore a : : 
coalition. It is a coalition between the i a: ot 
biggest party, the Christian Democrats, 
and one of the smaller, the Saragat Social 
Democrats. Amintore Fanfani, the Prime Minister, is a short 
and extremely energetic Tuscan whose name is linked, in everyday 
language, with a most successful and popular housing develop- 
ment. When he was a Minister in the De Gasperi Government, 
he gave his name to one of the most important social reforms in 
Italy and then came to England for an extensive tour to study 
other methods of social reform. But soon he was to leave the 
Government to become the secretary of the Christian Democratic 
party—a job that concerned him with the intricacies of a huge 
and varied party machine. He is therefore equipped with the 
same professional tools that De Gasperi used extensively during 
his many years in office. His background is good. 


Signor Amintore Fanfani, 


There i is One more hopeful indication: the choice he has made 
of his immediate colleagues. Antonio Segni, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence, is a quiet, wise, and pro- 
gressive Sardinian. Third in the list of Ministers is a trade 
unionist, Giulio Pastore, now Minister for the Mezzogiorno— 
the south—and for depressed areas. Everything, then, points 
to the slogan that Signor Fanfani chose for the electoral 
campaign, ‘ Progress without risks ’. 

So far, so good, in a quiet way. We 
do not yet know everything, as the 
Prime’ Minister will not announce his 
policy till next week*. Even then we 
should not expect a clear programme. 
Enigma has a great part in Latin political 
life—just as much as balance. To avoid 
being wrecked by sudden party splits, 
the rise of new factions and so on, our 
politicians always like to remain vague 
and to utter ambiguous statements, How- 
ever irritating you may consider this 
technique, and the absence of a two-party 
political system, I beg you to look only 
at the results. 

Finally, I regard the formation of a 
left-of-centre Government in Italy as, in 
itself, a sign of stability. Faced with an 
enormous number of problems at the end 
of the war, we solved some of them but 
there were many we had ,to leave till 
later. Roughly, we dealt first with the 
choice between monarchy and republic, 
in favour of the second; then we dealt 
with internal security—the danger of a Communist revolution— 
and external security—our entry into the Atlantic Pact. In the 
meantime we had to cope with reconstruction, the extreme poverty 
of the south, and the basic expansion of industry. Now is the 
time to look into the more subtle and perhaps more fundamental 
problems of our society. It is a job that has been long postponed 
because in our minds this could not be undertaken unless we had 
achieved a certain amount of security and stability. At the back 
of our minds there has always been a basic thought: we will be 
able to move to the left only when we have achieved self- 
confidence. The conditions—and the Government—for this 
moderate step are now there. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


Prime Minister of. Italy 


* Broadcast on July 4 


A Land Accustomed to Border lifidents 


HARISH CHANDOLA on Cambodia 


AMBODIA, the land of forests, fish, rice, and short-lived 
governments, is crying out again in pain. Just when its 
Government fell last month—the ninth to do so since 


the elections of September 1955—a few of its south-eastern 
- villages were occupied by South Viet-Nam forces and the Royal 


Thailand Army marched some miles into its western territory. 


- But these border incidents are not new to Cambodia. Every 
time there is a ‘government crisis there, its more powerful 


neighbours increase their pressure on Cambodia, so that in its 
mext government they could have elements less ‘neutral’. and 


Al more friendly to Thailand and South Viet-Nam. Ever since it 


came into existence, Cambodia has i the battleground for 


se the rival a ideologes. piano ct 
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Cambodia was one of the three French Indc-China States, 
whose independence and sovereignty was for the first time written 
into international documents at the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
which brought an end to the war there. The country is like a 
vast bowl. The forest-clad hills are its edge, rice fields and 
rubber plantations its sides, and the 1,000-square-mile Great 
Lake its bottom. 

The country is underpopulated and backward. it is about 
three-quarters the size of Great Britain and has about 
4,500,000 people—350,000 Viet-Namese, more thin 500,000 
Chinese, 70,000 Chama who are survivors of the former empire 
of Champa in South Viet-Nam, 250,000 tribesmen, and the rest 
Khmers, the original inhabitants of the country. Of its 4,000,000 
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acres of cultivable land, only 2,500,000 acres are used for rice 
growing, yielding yearly 1,000,000 tons‘of high-quality rice. 
Cambodia is the sixth natural rubber producer of the world. 
All its rubber-tree plantations, spread over 200,000 acres, are 
owned by the French. Out of the $18,000,000 profit from its 
rubber exports, the country gets only a small fraction as rent 
of the land on which the plantations stand. The rest goes to 
France. For every acre of land under rubber plantation or culti- 
vation, there are more than six acres under forest. The forest, 
in which there are some of the best timbers in the world, covers 
about 25,000,000 acres of the land. There are 400 kilometres of 
coastline but not a single port. Its only outlet to the sea is along 
the Mekong river which flows through South Viet-Nam. By rail 
it is connected with Thailand only and is therefore totally depen- 
dent upon its hostile neighbours for contact with the outside world. 
Cambodia is a neutral country. Its budget is mostly made up 
of foreign aid, the bulk of which comes from the United States. 
Besides the expenditure of the U.S. Military Advisory Group and 
the cost of road development also undertaken by America, it 
provides $25,000,000 yearly to finance Cambodia’s imports. In 
1956, finding its political conditions unstable and the United 
States making a stronghold there, other countries, vitally 
interested in the area, came forward to offer aid to Cambodia. 
China gave it £8,000,000 and opened trade with it. More aid 
came from Poland and the Soviet Union. Along with the aid, 
experts from the countries providing it began pouring in to 


Incentives—the Turn of the Tide? 
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advise the Gihenae on. how to spend the. ‘money, and Cam er: “3 
bodia became a hot-bed of political intrigue. : 
Being a neutral country, it established friendly stations with 
its neighbours, including’ China and Communist North Viet-Nam. | 
Its neutrality and friendship with Communist countries appeared 
as threats to its anti-Communist neighbours, Thailand and South 
Viet-Nam. Thailand, headquarters of Seato, in 1956 imposed an 
economic blocade on Cambodia. The example was followed by 
South Viet-Nam, avowed to fighting Communism. They had, — 
however, to lift the blocade when they found the country drifting 
further to Communism. These neighbours still think that Cam- 
bodia’s neutrality is a threat to them. They allege that Cambodia 
is opening up their flanks. A South Viet-Nam newspaper said 
in an editorial: ‘The Chinese Communists are preparing to 
invade us via Cambodia. It is to avoid fissure in our flanks that 
Viet-Nam and naturally Thailand must take defensive measures ’. 
In May this year the defensive measures became slightly 
aggressive. South Viet-Namese troops, pursuing some escaped 
political prisoners, marched into Cambodian territory and 
occupied some villages to punish the Cambodians for sheltering 
fugitives. The Thai troops occupied an ancient Cambodian site 
on their borders. The Thai Government is, however, prepared 
to hold talks for settling border disputes, but the South Viet- 
Nam Government stays quiet because perhaps it finds Cambodia 
without a government which could effectively protest against the | 
incursion or take retaliatory steps. 
—‘At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


R. R. HOPKINS on systems of payment ,by results 


N October 1938, about one quarter of all workers in firms 

reporting to the Ministry of Labour had pay packets which 

included an incentive element, that is, they were covered 

by systems of payment-by-results. The proportion in manu- 
facturing industries alone was higher, being in fact just one third. 
At that time, the more up-to-date undertakings were leading the 
parade. Progressive managements were showing themselves in 
favour of arrangements for relating payment to the output of 
individuals, groups, or departments. By contrast, on the trade- 
union side, a more cautious attitude prevailed. There was a 
feeling that such arrangements only aggravated the difficulties of 
negotiating basic time rates. 


A Growing Belief 

Over the best part of the next twenty years, the proportion 
of workers paid under systems of this kind grew steadily. By the 
end of 1955 it had risen to almost a third in all industries, and 
40 per cent. in manufacturing concerns. In those intervening 
years more and more managements and workpeople alike came 
to believe that additional effort should be rewarded by addi- 
tional ‘payment, such as piecework or group bonus. During the 
Same period there was a marked tendency for people to talk 
about this kind of incentive as though it was indispensable. Some 
suggested that, as negative incentives (such as fear of dismissal or 
lay-off) had been largely removed by full employment, o- mini- 
mised by new social concepts, so positive incentives were the 
prime remaining means of stimulating a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. 

Now comes what these particular people can only regard as a 
remarkable development. Over the past two years the proportion 
of workers paid by results has flattened out, and even started to 
fall away. Last April, the Ministry of Labour Gazette reported 
a drop of the order of 1 per cent. throughout all industry, manu- 
facturing and otherwise. What are the reasons for this reversal 
of a strong and established trend, a trend which was widely- 
believed to be rising still? Are industrial people thinking differ- 
ently because levels of pay have risen substantially above. 
subsistence levels? Or because of changed social conditions—the 
impact and philosophy of the Welfare State, for example? Have 


the very people who appeared to believe so passionately in the : 
carrot-and/or-stick way of life changed their views? Have they ~ 
become caught up with what I saw referred to recently as ‘ the 
complexity of human motivation’? For my part, I do not think 

this is very likely. 

I suggest this change comes about for three broad and clearly 
tangible reasons. First, the evolution of new manufacturing 
methods; secondly, the cumulative amendment—intended as . - 
improvements—of incentive schemes to a point at which they 
have ceased to serve their purpose; and, thirdly, revised concepts 
of management. 

Let us look for a moment at the assumptions on which systems _ 
of payment-by-results are generally based. One is that the addi- 
tional effort—which is to be rewarded by additional payment— 
will be of a physical nature. It may involve hard slogging, or 
humping ‘material; it may be of a less robust character, what 
may be called ‘ manipulative dexterity ’; it may simply take the 
form of sustained machine-feeding. In every case the effort is 
primarily a physical one. But if this situation was common or 


widespread twenty years ago it is far less so today. Slogging and 


humping have been minimised by the development of material 
handling techniques and equipment—conveyors, hoists, gravity (sal 
feeds, and so on. Machine-tool processes are becoming more and : 
more mechanised until'they are often fully automatic, or virtually 
so. The introduction of inter-linked machines or ‘ transfer instal- 
lations "—stimulated by the development of electronic, controls “ha 
and feed-back devices—further emphasises the changed character 
of much work in manufacturing industry today. All these things 
point in one direction, namely that, in such instances, physical " 
effort is no longer a paramount factor in securing output. It is 
the equipment and the planning which are tata responsible. 


Alert Attitudes - sg 
There are only a minority of jobs in which output ae : 
solely on the machine, but such jobs are particularly important - 
because the tools involved are frequently highly complex and, 
therefore, expensive. So it is essential that they should be be oper-— 
ated efficiently, and to maximum capacity, if- wis are to justify 
themselves by providing -more and better goods ‘at lower 
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__ Alert and co-operative attitudes are required from the people 
_- who man them—but not as much pure physical effort. But then 
again, with increasing mechanisation and methods improvement 
--. comes a larger measure of forward planning and pre-production 
scheduling. In short, management requires a planned and stipu- 
____ lated output over a predetermined period, See : 


Necessity for a Specific Output yo RaRece 
In the heyday of piecework and group. bonus systems it had to 
_ be assumed that management required; or could at least accept, 
whatever output employees were able to provide, although 


Management could: broadly predict what would be provided . 


from past experience. Management today must be able to count 
on a specific daily or weekly output, particularly in integrated 
systems of manufacturing, such as the motor industry. It must 
not fall short of this output; at the same time there is often no 
virtue in exceeding it. The output required is that which the 
market will absorb at that time. Furthermore, this output must 
be in balance. There must be the.same number of engines and 
axles as motor-car bodies, for example. In such circumstances it 
. is surely-contradictory to entrust or leave at least some responsi- 
bility for output to the whim of operatives influenced by a system 
of payment-by-results. 
- One may argue that not all operatives in even a_ highly 
mechanised firm will be working on integrated processes. This 
is true, but it is seldom feasible, let alone satisfactory, to have a 
mixture of systems of payment under a single roof. There may 
be a case for, say, productive operatives being paid by results, 
while ancillary workers receive straight-time rates, but neither 
employers nor employees would welcome more than one system 
for groups doing comparable work. So, then, technical trends 
and integrated systems of manufacture are making systems of 
payment-by-results less appropriate and applicable. In fact, the 
fall-away recorded by the Ministry of Labour might be larger 
even now if more managements took closer stock of the situation. 
I referred earlier to one important assumption which has to be 
made in connection with such schemes—the physical nature of 
the effort. Another requirement for a satisfactory system of 
payment-by-results is that it should be as simple as possible, 
so that all operatives understand how it works. It must be 
scrupulously fair, and this fairness must be self-evident. Investiga- 
tions conducted by the Industrial Health Board some years ago 
in a number of companies (which included my own) threw up 
some other desirable factors, namely, that groups should be 
small, compact, and stable; members should be engaged on the 
same type of work; the operation cycle should be fairly short 
and repetitive; variations in the quality and flow of material 
reduced to a minimum; and last, but not least, the group able 
- to earn a reasonable bonus. There are establishments in which 
these things have never applied; systems of payment-by-results 
have occasionally been introduced in most unsuitable circum- 
stances in the fond belief that you ‘ couldn’t go wrong with. an 
incentive scheme ’. 


Effect of Social Changes j 
-| Over recent years, however, there have been widespread 
-changes, often of a social character, which have violated or 
departed from these essentials and so blunted the effectiveness 
of this form of incentive. For instance, schemes for ‘lieu’ (or 
related) bonus have been introduced for groups associated with 
'. production—such as storekeepers and inspectors. I have heard 
» such arrangements referred to by responsible industrialists as 
“phoney’ or ‘disguised over-payment’; they are clearly not 
legitimate systems of payment-by-results because it is other 


____and directly achieving the results. There have been compensatory 
___ arrangements for occasions on which bonus-earning operatives are 
not in a position to work normally and so produce additional 
__ eutput—occasions such as factory rearrangements, shortage and 
__ variations in material supplies, holidays, and even retirement on 
_-pension. There has also been a growing tendency virtually to 
guarantee a minimum pay-packet.. 

___- The efforts of managements and trade unions alike to intro- 
uce these amendments into systems of payment-by-results, which 
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_ people, and not those being so paid, who are setting the pace 
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would otherwise work somewhat crudely, if not harshly, in the 
circumstances of today, are wholly commendable in themselves, 
But, in addition to blunting thé effectiveness of the incentive, 
they lead to such complications that many schemes have, almost 
unnoticed by the people concerned, become more of a hindrance 
than a help. More output is lost in debating the obscurities or 
anomalies than is created as a result of having the alleged incen- 
tive. Some schemes are virtually he!d together by string, yet the 
people operating them do not seem to realise what ramshackle 
structures they are preserving. 

In such situations, despite what may have been well-meaning 
efforts to improve or patch-up over the years, such schemes are 
no longer a true stimulus to: satisfaction, or incentive to more 
and better work. Moreover, these well-meaning efforts have not 
solved the widely recognised problem of maintaining reasonab'e 
balance of earnings between semi-skilled workpeople paid by 
results and others—possibly highly skilled—who are traditionally 
paid on a straight-time basis, This is a situation which encourages 
“leap-frogging ’, or claims for rate increases, not on the merits 
of the work being done but simply in relation to the earnings of 
other people. 

The -third reason I advanced for this reduction in the number 
of incentive schemes was revised concepts of management. I 
would have thought it stood to reason that management should 
always accept full responsibility for output in all circumstances. 
It is just as much part of the overall responsibility of manage- 
ment as quality, cost, safety, good housekeeping, and so on. To 
rely, in the securing of output, on the results of incentive schemes 
can, over a long period, result in supervisory people assuming that 
some part of their job will invariably be done for them by the 
incentive plan. 


Additional Effort in Times of Difficulty 

If, for instance, there is a sickness epidemic resulting in an 
abnormal absence rate, the existence of a group bonus system 
could be said to encourage those still at work to rally round and 
produce something very near the required or normal output, 
because they will share the normal bonus amongst a smaller 
number of pay packets. This might be regarded as an argument 
for incentives, as indeed it is—but a very minor and possibly 
misleading one. Is it not in fact truer to suggest that there has 
been an abdication of management responsibility? The good 
manager or supervisor should be able to obtain—from an alert 
and co-operative work force—additional effort in times of diffi- 
culty, even if the operatives do not get extra cash for their efforts. 
In point of fact, in view of what I have already said about the 
control of work by the machine rather than the worker, it is likely 
that in the new circumstances additional manpower will have to 
be drafted to meet this kind of situation anyway; it will not any 
longer be necessary or possible for folk to ‘rally round ’. 

But, it may be argued, the thoughts expressed so far have been 
largely from the management or technical viewpoint. What of the 
workpeople? If they have come to accept, like, and benefit from 
systems of payment-by-results, will they not wish to retain them 
indefinitely ? 

In my experience workpeople readily appreciate the advantages 
of a stable and regular pay-packet stich as can only be provided 
by a system of straight-time rates. This kind of rate structure 


‘also gives’ them the benefits of more equitable treatment on 


occasions when, through no fault of their own, they are not 
actually producing; machine breakdowns, plant rearrangements, 
and material hold-ups do not then mean reduced pay-packets, But 
to say this is to touch on the delicate and detailed question of 


how you move from a system of payment-by-results to one of 


straight-time rates. Workpeople so affected have a right to expect, 
on average, the same take-home pay under the new system as 
under the old. This is not easily arranged, particularly in estab- 
lishments where bonus earnings have varied considerably as 
between departments. 
In my company a new straight-time rate was offered which 
gave two-thirds of the people the same, or a somewhat better, 
pay packet for a standard working week, while the remainder 
were not, at first sight, quite so well placed; they appeared to 
suffer a loss—of not more than 2d. per hour—on a norma! working 
(continued on page 59) 
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A Royal Visit 


RINCESS MARGARET is due’ to arrive in Canada this 

Saturday on a four-week visit. She begins her visit in 

British Columbia, which became a British Colony exactly 

100 years ago and joined the Confederation of Canada 
in 1871. British Columbia was first discovered or re-discovered 
by that remarkable explorer Captain James Cook, who was sub- 
sequently killed by the natives of Hawaii. Four nations are said 
to have contended for its ownership, but after the Oregon Treaty 
of 1846 had fixed the boundaries between British and American 
possessions on the 49th Parallel, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
who, as fur traders, were the chief power-in the land, gave way 
to a responsible government and in 1858 James Douglas, formerly 
a clerk in the Company, became the Governor of two Colonies— 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia—which were united in 
1866. British Columbia covers an area twice the size of Germany, 
but two-thirds of it is rugged country which is largely infertile. 
And although it prospers on lumber, mining, fishing and agri- 
culture as well as having some manufactures (it was also the scene 
of a famous gold rush) the population consists of only about 
1,400,000 people, of whom half live in Vancouver. It belongs to 
the British part of Canada, enjoys a wide degree of self-govern- 
ment, and claims to be one of the most progressive provinces 
in the Confederation. 

Canada, as a whole, is advancing. Although much of its trade 
is done with the United States and it has imbibed many American 
habits and customs, the connections with Britain remain close. 
It is estimated that out of more than 1,250,000 immigrants who 
have been added to the population of Canada since the war, over 
a quarter are British. Skilled immigrants command good rates of 
pay, and since for the middle classes income tax works out at 
a lower rate than in Britain, there are considerable temptations 
to settle there. 

The existence of two Canadas, British and French, of course 
invites political difficulties, Whereas Victoria, the capital of 
British Columbia, where Princess Margaret lands, is described 
as the most British city in Canada, Montreal and Quebec are 
largely French. The cultural and educational life of Canada- 
received a stimulus from the establishment last year of the 
Canada Council, with financial means at its disposal to be used 
in assisting the universities and financing the arts. The theatre is 
the art in which Canada has recently excelled; the plays originally 
given in Canadian Broadcasting Corporation networks and often 
to be seen in B.B.C, Television have borne witness to the 
quality of Canadian acting. There is also an up-and-coming ballet 
company. One of the most promising manifestations of Canadian 
culture is to be found among her young painters, whose work, at 
any rate where it is of representational character, is quite well 


patronised. It is the writer rather than the artist who has difficul- . 


ties, owing to the relative smallness of the reading population. 
This no doubt will be remedied as the population expands, as it 
certainly will. For it is a country of much still untapped wealth 
which Princess Margaret is visiting and she will be able to appre- 
ciate the steady achievement of a virile and still youthful nation. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on the Geneva conference 


vEr. 10 1958 


ON JuLy 4, shortly after the beginning of the atomic conference 
in Geneva, with delegates from both West and East present, 
Moscow radio released the text of Mr. Khrushchev’s latest Note 
to President Eisenhower. This suggested an early meeting of 
experts from the United States, the Soviet Union, and possibly 
other countries to study ways of preventing surprise. attacks. 
From the U.S.A. The New York Times was quoted as saying 
that, as in the case of the Geneva conference, the sincerity of the 
new Soviet move must still be demonstrated. But, it added, both 
control of atomic tests and weapons and the prevention of surprise 
attacks are such important first steps toward disarmament and 
the easing of international tension that everything possible should 
be done to achieve them. The newspaper was quoted as adding: 
They are, however, only first steps which do not deal with the 
major problems that cause both international tensions and the 
armament race itself. The West can weleome Mr, Khrushchev’s 
new approach for what it is worth—provided it is not permitted 


to bury the really vital problems or seal the lips of Western 
statesmen on them. 


Commenting on the Geneva conference, the Washington Post was 
quoted as saying that if mutually acceptable scientific means of 
detecting nuclear explosions could be worked out, and there could 
be agreement upon inspection methods, it could become a notable — y 
step towards broader accommodations. But, the newspaper added: 

The ‘storm that was whipped up last week in an effort to 
compel the West to alter the basic nature of the conference, forces 
even the most hopeful observers to keep their fingers crossed. 
From France, the Independent Le Monde, asking whether the 

Kremlin was ready to open its frontiers for the first time in 
history, was quoted as saying: 

A positive answer to this question would efface many unhappy 
memories and would sweep aside many of the objections to a 
summit conference, If the Soviets really want such a conference 
they must realise that the best way of their achieving it is to 
show their goodwill on this question of control, Once agreement 
were reached, it would be very difficult for the Western countries 
to refuse to stop tests. 


The Washington Post, remarking that the ‘ unauthorised publica- 
tion of the confidential diplomatic documents exchanged by the 
two sides’ suggested a Soviet move to scuttle a summit confer- 
ence, was quoted as continuing: 
Aside from the aroused indignation in the West over the 
Hungarian executions and other evidence of a return to Stalinism 
. .. the chief difficulty at the moment is the divergence of views 
as to what a summit conference should discuss . , . Khrushchev’s 
crude manoeuvres have now left him in the position of running 
back down the hill at a time when his need to regain the prestige 
he sought through a summit conference is greater than ever before, 


Moscow broadcasts on the Geneva conference continued to 
emphasise that the Soviet view was that the conference should 


‘be linked with an immediate cessation of nuclear tests every- 


where, On July 3 a Moscow broadcast quoting Izvestia accused 
the Western Powers of trying to make use of the question of 
control to avoid stopping nuclear tests. An East German broad- 
cast on July 2 spoke of the U.S.A.’s ‘ stubborn refusal to impart 
to this conference a positive, meaningful aspect, by declaring its 
readiness to stop further nuclear. tests’. The Western Powers 
were entering the conference ‘ burdened with the undeniable guilt 
of being the sole poisoners of the atmosphere’ with radiation. 
They were taking part in the conference ‘for the sole purpose a 
of diverting mankind’s worried gaze from their nuclear 
explosions’, A Polish»broadcast said that the conference was ‘ote 
‘ proceeding realistically ’. The East German radio claimed that | 
General de Gaulle ‘ bluntly intimates that he is not interested in 
the discontinuation of nuclear tests’. It also claimed that the : 
Western replies to Mr. Khrushchev suggested that the Westerm 
heads of government ‘attach no importance to a summit com- 
ference’, to which they ‘ pay lip service’, while putting forward 
‘conditions which will continue to block the road to the confer- 
ence, such as the so-called question of Eastern Europe’, 


~ 
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CHOOSING A PUPPY 


*1T-AM OFTEN ASKED’, said STANLEY 


DANGERFIELD in a talk in Network 
Three, ‘which is the best breed of dog. 
It is a question to which there is no 
answer, as the golden principle is to 
choose the breed which suits you best. 
If you live in a town, lead a busy life, 


have little spare time, and even less 


spare energy, you would do well to 
consider one of the toy breeds, such 
as a Pekinese or Pomeranian or a 
griffon. All of these toys are prepared 
to take exercise, but being small are 
less demanding in this respect. 

“If you live in the country, like 
long walks, even a day’s shooting, one 
of the gundogs sounds ideal for you. 
Certain breeds have chancy tempers; 
they were originally bred to fight and 
in some cases they enjoy it. Many 
people, and I am one of them, admire 
this quality, or rather I should say we 


respect these dogs for their sturdy” 


independence. Even I, however, who 
like these animals, would not dream 
of buying one if I were forced to 
exercise the dog only on a lead in 
busy city streets, knowing that life 
would be one long nightmare. In a 
case like this I would choose a minia- 
ture poodle, a dachshund, or a West 


Highland white terrier. 


‘If I lived in a large house, in the 
centre of a big park, nothing would 
stop me owning at least a brace of 
Irish wolfhounds. I live, however, in 
a small house with a small garden, 
and I therefore choose to share it with 


‘two medium-sized and one small dog, 


a wire-haired fox terrier, a Shetland 
sheepdog, and a griffon..A lazy man 
who buys an active breed is as big a 
fool as is the active man who buys a 
lethargic breed. There are well over 
100 breeds to choose from. Their 
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Toy poodle puppy’ 


Pekinese puppy 
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That?’ 


A griffon Bruxellois puppy 
and (left) a dachshund 


weights range from two pounds to two hundredweight, 
their dispositions run the whole gamut from ball of 
fire to ministering angel. Somewhere from this list 
you can select the breed which suits you perfectly, and 
you owe this duty not only to yourself but to the dog 
which, remember, has to tolerate you just as you have 
to tolerate him. 

‘Finally comes the question of ensuring that you 
buy a good puppy of whatever breed you select. 
I always advise, and make no apology for doing so 
again, that you should visit a kennel specialising in 
your breed. There would seem to me to be no point 
in introducing a third party, ‘a middle man, to the 
rather delicate question of buying a living animal. 
This breeder will have spent many years, and possibly 
hundreds of pounds, in building up his reputation. 
Your dog will always be a walking advertisement to 
him, carrying the kennel prefix, and he will not be 
anxious to risk his good name ’. 


MR. HEARST’S MONASTERY 

“One day, thirty-three years ago’, said DouGLAS 
WILLIS, B.B.C. correspondent, in ‘ Today ’, ‘ the late 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, an American news- 
paper publisher—who in his later years disapproved 
of Mr. Orson Welles—found himself in Spain buying 
the monastery of St. Bernard of Sacramenia for some $500,000. 
Mr. Hearst ordered the monastery to be taken to pieces and 
shipped. to New York. The monastery was 714 years old at the 
time, and each piece had to be wrapped carefully in hay, packed 
into crates, and each crate had to be numbered, so that all the 
pieces could be put together in their proper places on a site chosen 
by Mr. Hearst just north of Miami, Florida. 

‘Mr. Hearst had taken to the monastery because he considered 
it to be one of the finest examples in existence of Romanesque 
and Gothic architecture; and although it had been somewhat 
neglected, he felt not only that it was worth the money but that it 
might do something for what some people thought was a neglected 
part of the United States. 

‘The monastery then, suitably packaged in some thousands of 
crates, set sail for the United States, and arrived in New York, 
where it was promptly put in quarantine. The hay in the crates 
contained a contagious disease and every crate had to be opened 
and repacked. It took three years and cost Mr. Hearst $75,000. 
The depression occurred; Mr. Hearst appears to have lost interest, 
and the monastery remained in a New York warehouse until it 
was bought by two estate agents from Cincinnati who jumped in 
after Mr. Hearst’s death in 1951. 
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‘They shipped the monastery to Port Everglades in Florida, 
where all the boxes were laid out in the sunshine on a wharf, 
and where it was found that the men who had repacked the boxes 
twenty-five years before had neglected to put the pieces of stone 
back into the proper boxes. But fortunately Mr. Hearst had had 
some detailed photographs taken of the monastery; the stones 
were spread over ten acres of land and the stonemasons got to 
work. Nineteen months and $1,500,000 later, they had fitted all 
the pieces together, and it has just been reported that the monas- 
tery has now been finally completed in twenty acres of tropical 
gardens. The tourist business is booming and Mr. Hearst—may 
we hope—rests content ’”. 


GREAT YARMOUTH’S NEW THEATRE 

At Great Yarmouth a newly built theatre on the Britannia pier 
has opened in time for the summer season. It replaces one 
destroyed by fire four years ago and begins another chapter in 
the pier’s history. 

JEAN GOODMAN spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. ‘ What- 
ever. epics’, she said, 
‘may be acted on the 
stage of this new theatre 
over the North Sea, none 
will be more dramatic 
than the real-life story of 
the old pier on which it 
stands. And, as if to 
underline this, the pier 
and the new theatre 
share an anniversary, for 
it is 100 years ago, 
almost to a day, since 
the first Britannia pier, 
standing on these same 
foundations, was offici- 
ally opened. The first act 
in its story was a period 
of peril from storms. 

“It was almost as if 
the North Sea resented 
the incursion. Within a 
year a_ sloop. slipped 
anchor in a gale and 
crashed into it, shorten- 
ing it by eighty feet. 
Ten years later a schoon- 
er cut away another 100 
feet. Eventually the storm-ravaged superstructure was replaced by 
something more ornate; towered and turreted it entered the 
Edwardian era and the second act in its history—ordeal by fire. 
Four times it was severely damaged, once by a fire thought to 
have been started by suffragettes, and by 1954 three theatres 
had been burned down. ‘ 

“As I stood in this new theatre, built on the ashes of three 
predecessors, it struck me as surprising that theatrical super- 


stitions, many and varied as they are, apparently do not take © 


into account happenings like these. It is fortunate they do not, 
for new theatres are all too rare a commodity these days and 
this one is a great asset to an increasingly busy holiday town. 
It incorporates all the latest ideas in theatrical design and is 
fully wired for use as a television stage and studio. The audi- 
torium is low and grey—it is almost 100 feet square, and sweeps 
upwards from a wide proscenium to within twelve feet of the 
roof, curving down to meet it. From each of the 1,500 scarlet 
seats there is an uninterrupted view of the stage. 

‘The ‘stage itself tilts upwards, away from the footlights, so 
acutely that the dancers I saw rehearsing looked as if they were 
painted on a canvas, framed by the wide proscenium arch. One 
of the prime considerations in the theatre was to make it fire- 
proof. There is no wood at all in the walls, and when the safety 
curtain is lowered the stage is completely encased in a fireproof 
box, with, if necessary, a curtain of water to separate it from the 
auditorium. I was shown twelve little green lights, inconspicu- 
ously placed at strategic points to be switched on by any of the 
staff at the first sign of a fire. By contrast, I noticed a homely 


Interior of the new Britannia pier theatre at Great Yarmouth 


touch—on the twelve dressing room doors were names of Norfolk 
villages, instead of numbers, to avoid any question of precedence 
when there is more than one star in a show ’. 


PECULIAR PARSONS 

‘In my boyhood days in Warwickshire’, said Canon NOEL 
Boston in ‘Through East Anglian Eyes’, ‘there was an old 
rector who was perfectly normal and well-behaved in church until 
the singing of the Nunc dimittis. Then, at the words “To be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles ” he would solemnly. produce a scarlet 
parasol, open it, and hold it above his head for a moment, smile 
at the congregation, and then shut the parasol up and put it away. 


It was the same man who would sometimes carry verbal expres- — 


sion in his reading to excess. Especially in the Psalms: “ The lions 
roaring after their prey ” would evoke a terrible roar from the 
old gentleman, and it was followed by an audible licking of his 
lips after the words “ do seek their meat from God ”, Then there 
was an old canon of Salisbury who was famous for his vocal 
illustrations. When the lesson from the twenty-second chapter of 
; Numbers about Balaam 
- and his ass came round, 
and when it was this 
canon’s turn to read it, 
the cathedral would be 
packed for, at the drama- 
tic moment when the ass 
says to Balaam “ Am not 
I thine ass? ”, the old 
canon would roll back 
his lips and say “ Aaaam 
noeit ayethine aaaaass ”. 
‘Is there anything 
about East Anglia which 
encourages eccentricity? 
Perhaps there is, for it is 
undeniable that we do 
like to go our own way 
and that, after all, is the 
very genius of true 


had some peculiar par- 
sons in East Anglia. Back 
in the reign of King 
Henry V there was that 
wicked rector of Wro- 
tham, William Cratfield, 
who combined his paro- 
chial cure of souls with the more lucrative if less reputable prac- 
tice of highway robbery. For a long time he was the terror of 
Newmarket Heath, till at last he was caught in 1416 and sentenced 
with his lady-friend at Newgate. And violence was not the prero- 
gative of the remote country clergy only: there was the famous 
fighting Bishop Dispenser, and even earlier, in 1286, the Plea Roll 
contains a charge against the sub-dean of Norwich for “ illegal 
rescue ”. I suppose illegal rescue means setting a friend free from 
a prison to which he has been legally consigned. : 

“To come nearer our own times there was Henry Bate who 
combined the occupations of a residentiary Canon of Ely with 
editing The Morning: Post in London. In the year 1777 Bate 
fought a duel with Captain Strong. This captain had called him 
out for publishing a letter derogatory to a lady of fashion. They 
fought behind locked doors with swords and pistols. Bate won, 
wounding the Captain in the thigh, arm, and breast. 

“I can remember some peculiar parsons myself. I owe a lot 
to an old friend who filled his vicarage with church barrel-organs. 
He had seventeen splendid instruments he had rescued from’ 
oblivion and placed about his house. There was even one in the 
bathroom. It was the same priest who evolved a most ingenious 
way of recalling wandering attention during sermons. He un- 
screwed a number of brass knobs from bedsteads about his pari 
and used to secrete these on the reading desk of his pulpit. If an 
of the congregation nodded, one of these brass balls would ro: 
from the pulpit and it would fall, with a rap, on the 
Sometimes he would let loose a regular salvo. Eccentric? Perha 
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but he was a lovable old man and a first-rate parish pries Be - 
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eccentricity. We have — 
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mS: July 24, 1953, John O’Connor, aged three years and ponsibility on the part of people in charge of playgrounds and 
i n months, opened: the door of a guard’s ‘van on the _ the like if their only duty was to make the place safe for adults. 
a ae } Irish mail train while it was travelling at speed, and But why should the law not adopt the other extreme? Why not 
a _F fell to his death.* It was the first time that he had been make a person who allows a child to come on to his property 


_ on a train and he was travelling with his mother from Holyhead 
__ to London. At about four o’clock they made their way to the 
x aurant car for tea, but when they got there they found that 
ould have to wait about ten minutes for a table, The train 
. and the corridors crowded, so Mrs, O’Connor decided 
__ that they would wait in a guard’s van through which they had 
st passed, rather than push their way back to their own com- 
‘partment. She had the child by the hand when they entered the 
guard’s van, but then John wandered over to the door and had 
be called back. His mother told him not to-go near the door. 


ae Sia eee passenger, and at. that moment John again went 

-, to the door. By the time Mrs. O’Connor turned round John was 
already partly out of the door and nothing could be done to save- 
_ him. On the evidence available it was found to be the fact that 
_ John had himself opened-the door. He had interfered with the 
_ door handle and it was for this reason that the accident occurred. 


23h cca aS sy Spee 
_ Was the Transport Commission Liable? _ . 


_ On these facts it was alleged by John O’Connor’s father that 
the British Transport Commission, as the authority responsible 
for the railway, should not have had in any part of the train to 
__-which passengers might go a door handle which could be opened 

_ by a child as young as his son. Since there was such a door 
_ handle in the guard’s van and since John did in fact open it, it 
was contended that the British Transport Commission was at 
- fault and so liable for John’s deathh © ws” 
It is important to observe the nature of the allegation made 
against the Commission. There was nothing wrong with the door 
_ lock itself, and it could not come open accidentally. The allegation. 
_ was only that it was of a type which could be opened by a young 
child, not that it was in bad condition, To a sane adult, there- 
_ fore, there was no danger whatever, for no sane adult will open 
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the door of a fast-moving train, however easy it may be to do so. 


_ 
4 


_ A child of John O’Connor’s age, however, will very likely fail to 

appreciate so obvious a danger, and the question the Court of 
_ Appeal had to decide was whether it was the duty of the Com- 
_ mission ‘te make its trains safe even for a child too young to 
understand the risk it runs by interfering with the door handles. 
_. To adopt an expression used in the course of the argument, was 


it the duty of the Commission to make its trains baby-proof? 
In the cases in which young children have suffered injury the 
_ courts have for the past seventy years or more been looking for 


a suitable compromise between two logically possible extremes. 
One extreme is simply to hold that a ‘child, regardless of age, 
ay must be treated as if it were an adult so that it will only recover 
_ damages if it has been injured in circumstances which would 
equally have entitled an adult to do so. A child is not to be pro- 
3 tected against its youth but must itself bear the risks of childhood, 
for that is the way the world is made. The other extreme is ‘to 
_ hold that a person who allows a child to come on to his property 
is bound to insure the safety of the child. He must make the 
child at least as safe as it would be in its nursery, and if he does 
t he must take the consequences. =» 

_ Before looking a little at the way in’ which the courts have 


it to find the appropriate compromise, it is worth considering 
‘moment why a compromise is necessary at all. Why should 

Air not t one or other of the two extremes? 
—that the child is to be Sd by the ae ase as 
ere grown up—is unacceptable. Not only would this rule 
eason arsh, but it might lead to an attitude of irres- 
- 10°Connor v. British Transport 
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to be ca 
She then turned away from him to get a light for her cigarette 


nothing need be said to persuade you that the first 


absolutely liable for the safety of the child, no matter how the 
injury is caused? , ' 
The answer here seems to be twofold. In the first place it would 
often be to impose an impossible burden upon the person in 
charge of the place where the accident occurs, for there are 
many places to which children are, and should be, permitted to go 
but which cannot be made absolutely safe. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether any place can be made absolutely safe- against a really - 
determined effort by a child to hurt itself. Nevertheless, you 
may say, this consideration is unimportant, for it is better that 
the person in charge of the place should pay in every case rather 
than that an innocent child should ever go without compensation. 
_ The difficulty is that the imposition of such a rule of absolute 
liability would very likely deprive children of places where they 
can play in comparative safety and drive them back to the streets. 
And there they would be very much less safe than in even the 
least well-cared-for playground or vacant site..For it must be 
borne in mind that the provision of playgrounds is normally a 
voluntary undertaking by local authorities, and those responsible 
for the rate-payers’ money might well think twice before accepting 
so onerous a liability. As for vacant sites and the like, these are 
only available to children by the kindness of their owners, and 
the tacit permission now so often given to children to use these 
sites for play might well be withdrawn if the owners were told 
_ that they were absolutely liable for any injury suffered by a child 
however caused. \ é - 
The law is faced, therefore, with the task of finding a way to 


_ achieve a compromise solution, and O’Connor’s case is of interest 


- because it suggests one way—and, as I happen to think, a good 
way—in which this can be done. It is true that the case is 
concerned with an accident on a railway train and that the carriage 

_ of passengers is sometimes treated by the law as a special kind 
of case, but there is no real reason why the approach of the Court 
of Appeal in O’Connor’s case cannot be applied equally well in 
the majority of cases involving children—or rather in those cases 
in which the child is lawfully at the place where the accident ~ 
occurs. Different considerations, with which I am not here con- 
cerned, apply in cases involving trespassing children. 


Unaccompanied Children — : 

Let us see, then, how the Court of Appeal approached the 
problem in O’Connor’s case. It will be remembered that the 
allegation made against the British Transport Commission was 

that they should not have had, in any part of the train to which 
passengers might go, a door handle capable of being opened by a 
‘child so young as John O’Connor. This means, in effect, that it 
was being alleged that the Commission should have foreseen that 
a child of that age might open the door while the train was in 
motion. I suppose that most people would agree that a child of 
John’s age, if left to his own devices on a train journey—if, for 
example, he was travelling alone—might be expected to meddle 
with the handle of a door. Therefore,. if it could be said that the 
British Transport Commission should have anticipated that they 
might have amongst their passengers unaccompanied children of 
John’s age, the case against them would be very strong. Although 
John was in fact accompanied by his mother, this would not have 
’ availed. the Commission if it had been their duty to take the 
precautions necessary to protect unaccompanied children. 
The Court held, however, that there was no reason why the 
Commission should have anticipated the presence on the train of 
children of John’s age unaccompanied by someone capable of 
Jooking after them, though the presence of children of that age 
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i meddle with the door handle. If so, then they should have taken 


Commission should have foreseen that an accompanied child EE 


steps to see that there were no door handles which a young child 
could open; but if not, then the presence of the door handle 


which John O’Connor could and did epee could not constitute a 


breach of their duty. 
In the result the Court held that there was no reason as the 
Commission to foresee that John would get at the door handle. 


They were entitled to expect that John’s mother would not leave — 


him at. liberty to wander about the train and that she would keep 


-him away from the doors. Therefore, although John did get at 


the door handle and succeeded in opening it, the Commission was 
not at fault in having on the train a door pendle which he could 
open. The action against them failed. 

I shall come back to the actual decision of the case in a moment, 
but before doing so I want to analyse a little further the way in 


which the court approached its task and to compare this with — 


the way generally used in the past to se the desired compro- 
mise solution. 


’ 


Two Questions . . 
In effect the Court of Appeal quent two meiticae as a preli- 
minary question the court asked whether the British Transport 


Commission should have foreseen that there would be unaccom- 
‘panied children of John’s age on the train. Then, having answered 


this question in the negative, they proceeded to enquire whether, 
on the assurmption that children of that age would only be on the 
train if in the care of some responsible person, the Commission 
had failed to take reasonably sufficient precautions for their 
protection. This question they also answered favourably to the 


- Commission because the Commission was entitled to expect that 


Mrs. O’Connor would keep her son away from the doors of the 
train. 
These two questions asked by the Court of Appeal seem to 


be appropriate to most cases involving children, and their use — 


marks the recognition of an important division of responsibility. 
The parent or other person normally in charge of the child has 
responsibilities as well as the person in charge of the place to 
which the child is permitted to go, and in case of injury to the 
child the conduct of both must be examined before the question 
of liability can be determined. If, in the circumstances of the 


-. case, it is to be expected that children will only be present if 


accompanied by someone capable of looking after them, then the 
conduct of that person is an important element in the enquiry into 
liability. The person in charge of the place where the accident 
occurs still: has the obligation to take precautions for the safety 
of children, but he need do no more than is necessary on the 
assumption that the child is accompanied. He is entitled to rely 
upon the person in charge of the child to perform his part. 

O’Connor’s case thus indicates that the way to achieve the 
necessary compromise is to recognise the division of responsibility 
for the safety of children, and this approach has, I think, much 
to commend it. Not the least of its merits is that it takes into 
account the realities of the situation, for the division of responsi- 
bility is a reality. If you take a child to a park, or on a train, or 
indeed almost anywhere else, you do not suppose that the whole~ 
responsibility for the child’s safety falls upon the park keeper 
or the authority responsible for the train. You recognise that the 
child is still in your care and that you are responsible for protect~ 
ing it against at least some of the dangers it is likely to meet. If, 
then, it is right that the division of responsibility is recognised 
by most ordinary people, it is also right that it should be recog- 
nised by the law. 

Nevertheless, at least on quite recently, the courts have 
generally proceeded by examining only the conduct of the person 
in charge of the place where the child is hurt. If a mother takes 
her child to a park and it receives an injury there, no action is 
likely to be brought on behalf of the child against its mother. 


If. an action is brought at all it will be brought against the Ut 
. authority responsible for the park, and in. the past the courts 
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the distinction between the merely fatal and the fatal and fascinat- 
" ing seems to be applied in a haphazard and sometimes surprising — 
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This harsh view did not prove popular for very long’, and the es 
courts embarked om ee a to find a tote ona Unti 


fee rete to “operate in aa ‘cases oF trespassing bgscireee: ; ig 
with which I am not here concerned, but its principal use has me 
been in cases like O’Connor’s, where the child was lawfully in 
the place where he suffered his injury. The notion of the allure- : 
ment is still in vogue but, as I shall try to show, it is a great deal 
more artificial than the approach adopted in O’Connor’s case. 
The idea behind the notion of the allurement is that everyone- 
knows, or at any rate ought to know, that children are mischievous 
and are likely to meddle with anything which comes within their 
reach. Therefore, if a man puts or leaves something where a child 
may get at it, and if that thing may be dangerous to a child who 
meddles with it, he can be said to have acted without reasonable ey 
care for the safety of the child. He knows, or ought to know, ‘that 
a child may be tempted to meddle and that if it does it will ‘get 
hurt. He has allured the child into danger. ie 
The trouble with the notion of the allurement is thse it proves si 
too much. There is hardly anything upon which a mischievous 
child may not hurt itself, and it is*well known that children Will <2) 
be attracted to play with the most unlikely objects. There is thus 
hardly anything which, if left in the vicinity of children, will not 
allure at least some of them. If it were applied with complete — 
consistency the notion of the allurement would produce just the 
kind of absolute liability the law is anxious to exclude. 


Fatal and Fascinating Aegis 
In order to avoid this result the courts have introduced a a 
qualification. If it is to come within the category of allurements 
the thing in question must be both fatal and fascinating, and the 
courts have frequently held that some object, though fataltoa 
child, was not fascinating. In this way the courts have achieved — : 
something of a compromise, but only I venture to think at the — 
cost of introducing an unrealistic distinction. It must be remem- 
bered that before a court is ever concerned to decide whether an 
object is an allurement or not, some child has actually been — 
tempted to meddle and has been hurt. If this were not so there 
would be no case for the court to try. In holding that a particular — 
thing is not an allurement, therefore, the court is in the position _ 
of saying that something which hhas as a matter of fact attracted 
a child to play with it is not attractive to children. Moreover “$e 


way. One may perhaps understand that a poisonous berry of = 
appetising appearance is both fatal and fascinating*, while a ‘ho e).: 
in the ground is not*,,But can a distinction really be drawn — a” 
between a stack of steel lattice work on a road, which was not . 
held to be an allurement*, and broken glass on waste land where 
children were alone to ae which salt ee is a ra ee ’ 


is only fatal?? 
The truth would seem to be oe the distinction i is te 
dation in reality, for children are attracted to things 
criminately and may find their greatest pleasure 
adult would regard as. excessively unattractive. . I 
an invention of the judges to avi id a 
allurement to the full extent 
been successfully used to ach; 
fore, the success. of the i 
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a ready-made answer for the future. The-problem of 
the correct balance of responsibility for the-safety of the 
remains to be determined in every case, and this may prove 
difficult indeed. Children move rapidly, without advance 
of their intentions. A momentary relaxation of attention 
> part of the person looking after the child may lead to 
. This is; in fact, what happened in O’Connor’s case itself. - 
Connor had not been guilty of gross carelessness or even 
kind of unreasonable behaviour. All she did was to allow 
attention to be distracted from the child for a moment. 
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- While agreeing with the i ee upon which the: case was 


Ape; ferred ‘to proc g the division 
ibilit therefore, a us S ight direction. — 
€ is no possibility of claiming, however, that O’Connor’s case ~ 


_- been different if the accident had occurred in the compartment, - 
efor there the mother might have been expected to be less vigilant 


rtheless the-Court of Appeal held that the British Transport — 


‘The Personal Pan = 


ommission was entitled to e cpichiae ae 
away from the doors,and itwas’ tion failed. 
decided, one may question whether the decision does not place 
too large a share of responsibility upon a mother travelling with ~ 
her young child on a crowded train. The result might well have ~ 


than in the guard’s van, but even on the facts as they were, is it « 


not right that the British Transport Commission should have 


foreseen that a young child might escape the vigilance of its 
mother for a moment? If so, should they not have taken precau- - 
tions against just such an accident as occurred? The Court of 
Appeal has, as I think rightly, drawn attention to the existence 
of a division of responsibility in cases of this kind, but the problem . 
of finding the true dividing line has by no means been finally  _ 
solved.—Third Programme r= 5 
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a _ The first of two talks by R. MELZACK Meee 
es -N an essay ‘On Being Ill’, Virginia Woolf touches on one up, as well as our previous experiences with it and the meaning 
=, Me of the difficulties of the subject of pain. ‘English’, she of the situation in which we receive it, all play an enormous role 
— .- ff writes, “which can express the thoughts of Hamlet and in how we feel and respond to it. $938 
MM the tragedy of Lear, has no words for the shiver and the In some cultures, damage to the body does not evoke the © 


headache . . . The merest schoolgirl, when she falls in iove, 
__._ has Shakespeare or Keats to speak her mind for her; but let 
a sufferer try to describe a pain in- his head to a doctor and 
____ language at once runs dry’. © ho Dp oe a ORS ie gieee ei 

__.. Most of us, I am sure, have had similar experiences. A lengthy 
____ description of our pains may help to convey an idea of what we 


, 
Pye. 


____ feel to others, yet it remains a poor approximation. Our aches 
and pains are intensely personal, and the great varieties and 
_____ subtleties of pain are virtually impossible to describe. But this 
is only part of what I mean by ‘the personal pain’. 


Even though pain is a private, personal experience, most 0 
_ us know what we mean by the word. When we cut a finger, or 
drop a heavy weight on our foot, or get a cramp in our leg, we 
ay that we have pain. We may agree, then, when we use the 
word ‘pain’ in normal conversation’ But if I were asked to. 
define the word rigorously in order to let you know exactly what 
IT mean by it, I would not be able to do so. In fact, no one who 
satisfaction. It is a complex psychological experience, and there 
are many facets to the problems it presents. 
. Most of us tend to think that pain is a ‘bad’ thing, that it 
is harmful in its own right. Indeed, it sometimes is: severe 


_ them gloomy and miserable, and sometimes can even bring 
x) about physical and mental deterioration. But, on the other hand, 
____ there is a positive aspect to pain. Its presence usually means that 
something biologically abnormal is happening to us, that damage 
__ is being done to our bodies, and by warning us in this way, it 
____ plays an important role in our lives. It helps us to avoid objects 


and situations that will cause usharm. Eee 
Clearly, then, pain has value for the survival of the individual. 
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ae after injury. Also, we would expect the intensity of pain we feel 


‘understand the cause of the pain and to grasp its 
But it goes much further than that—in fact the 

has in the culture in which we have been brought 
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_ people beionging to some of the African tribes without eliciting 


_ has worked on the problem of pain has yet defined it to his — 


chronic pain can become a strain on people, and by itself make — 


And most of us would therefore expect it to occur invariably — 


kind of perceptions we expect in our Western culture. Instead, 
it may evoke some perception entirely devoid of unpleasantness. ~~ 
There are many reports of major surgery being carried out on 


a wince or any other sign that pain is being felt. In our culture, —- 
childbirth is considered to be one of the worst pains a human = ~ 
being can undergo. Yet anthropologists have described a number 

of cultures in which the women have virtually no distress during + 
childbirth, fe 

- In some of these cultures, a woman who is going to have a 

child continues to work in the fields and attend the crops until 

the baby is just about to be born. Her husband then gets into 

bed and moans and groans as though he is in great pain, while. 


she bears the child. The husband stays in bed, with the child, to 
recover from the terrible ordeal he has just gone through, while 


the mother almost immediately returns to attend the crops and 


bring home the supper for her poor, sick husband. What does . 


this mean? That all women in our culture are making up their 


pain? Certainly not. Simply, it would seem it is part of our 


. 


culture to recognise childbirth as dangerous to the life of the . 
mother. Young girls learn to fear childbirth in our culture, and 
the fear induced is so strong that it is dispelled only with great 
difficulty. : 

Some recent experiments carried out with animals have shown 
the same sort of thing. The animals were raised from infancy 
to maturity in such a way that they had little or no opportunity 


- to receive painful stimulation. That is, they were protected from 


the bodily damage that most young animals get in the course of 
growing up, like being pinched, bitten, hit, and so on. When 
these animals were observed at maturity, they were found to 
show very little response to injury. A young chimpanzee, for 
example, who was reared in this way, responded to pin pricking 
by panting in the same way that a normal chimpanzee responds 
to being tickled: there was no sign that Rob, as he was called, 
found the stimulus unpleasant. At McGill University, working 
with Professor Hebb, Scott and I made comparable observations 
with dogs. These dogs were kept away from harmful stimulation 
during early life, and at maturity they often showed no response 
to stimuli that would. have produced strong emotional disturbance 


‘in normally reared dogs. They were clearly deficient in their 


capacity to perceive and respond to pain. For instance, when they 
were being groomed, the animal keeper could not make them 
stay still, so that they frequently banged their heads against 
the hairclippers, showing no more response to this than they 
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‘room ihicke eae AimaSe 3 ‘water pipe : 
the dogs repeatedly hit their heads on th pipes. ine: aoe 
actual count, knocked his head on the pipes more than thinly * 
- times in a single hour, again without showing any behavioural 
copa of pain. ee é 


. _ Punishment or Fun? _ 

Saas The meaning that we associate with a pain-producing situa- 

tion is also extremely important in determining the degree and 

quality of pain that we feel. There are many every-day observa- 

tions of this kind. Imagine a father playing with his young son. 

oF As the boy walks by, the father gives him a slap on the bottom. 
The son turns round quickly and looks at the father. If the 
father laughs, the child will probably laugh too. But if the 


ment’. In this way, through learning, meanings become 
associated with pain, and patterns of perception and response are 
built up to injurious stimuli. These acquired meanings and 
associations may develop permanency in the individual’s 
behaviour, and, as some writers have noted, ‘ parental influences 
may be decisive factors in determining the amount of pain their 
children will suffer from minor injuries throughout the rest of 
their lives ’. 

There are many more “such examples. Most of us have felt — 
pains that we thought might mean some terrible disease. But as 
soon as the physician assures us that the pain comes from a 
source that is not serious, the pain may vanish. On the other 
§ hand, if we know that the source of pain is a serious threat to 
‘ our lives, the pain may become unbearable. The pain of a tooth- 

ache may sometimes have a similar course. It may be most 
k unbearable during the night, when we can do nothing about it, 
but in the morning, as we go to see the dentist, it may yeasts! 
disappear. 
_ There is some striking recent evidence that bears out these 
everyday observations. Beecher, now at Harvard University, had 
the opportunity to study, during the last war, the amount of 
pain felt by soldiers who received wounds in battle. To his 
cad! surprise, when the men were carried to the most forward hospital 
after having received’ terrible wounds, only one out of four 
claimed that they had enough pain to require a pain-killing drug. 
These men, Beecher carefully points out, were not in a state of — 
shock but fully awake and responsive. Yet civilians in the hospital 
_ with very similar types of surgical wounds showed a reverse of 
“the statistics: four out of five claimed they were in severe pain 
a. and demanded an appropriate drug. 
' Beecher concluded from his study that ‘ the common belief that 
Tes -wounds are inevitably associated with pain, that the more 
extensive the wound the worse the pain, was not supported by 
_ observations made as carefully as possible in the combat zone... 
ae He goes on to say, speaking as an anaesthetist: 
f ‘The data state in numerical terms what is known to all thought- 
“7a __ ful clinical observers: there is no simple direct relationship 
r; between the wound per se and the pain experienced. The pain is 
on * in very large part determined by other factors, and of great 
ay ‘importance here is the significance of the wound ... In the 
MRD wounded soldier [the response to the injury] was relief, thank- 

- fulness at his escape alive from the battlefield, even euphoria; to 
a _ the civilian his major surgery was a depressing calamitous event. 
: The importance of psychological factors in pain is further 
i borne out by other fascinating observations made by Beecher. He 
.: found that, at times, severe pains can be relieved by giving the 
7. patient an inert substance in the place of morphine or other 
he analgesic drugs. These substances, often sugar or salt, are called 
placebos or dummy pills. And fully a third of people have their 
pains made better by a placebo instead of a pain-killing drug. 


But, as Beecher points out, this in no way implies that these 


people do not have real pain; it is real pain. It is just that what 
ee we call pain is in large part a function of complex psychological 
“i _ factors, And the clinician may sometimes effectively treat pain by 


It is clear from these observations that there is not always a > 
. one-to-one relationship between physical damage and the amount 
i of pain experienced. Indeed, there may sometimes be terrible 

pain in the absence of ae apparent er It is hope nc to 


: less phantom limb, and it occurs age more. than 1 
tate is a completely normal occurrence. What it means is 


-ception of the phantom limb. +a 
About thirty per cent, of people who have a phantom limb also. ae 


father scowls, the boy will very likely cry bitterly at the ‘ punish-_ 


is a personal experience ae 


treating these factors as well as the irritating sources in the body. experience, based. on “the un 
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have hi our arm or ats ee e fall 
cent. of people who have lost an arm or leg; in 
though the limb is lost, the neural activities (or, if you 


memories) associated with it still continue to reside in the 
nervous system. These memories, then, contribute: to the per 
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have the misfortune to get pains in it, and about five per cent. 


of them have very severe pains. These pains may be occasional — 


or continuous, but they are felt in definite parts of the phantom 


limb. For example, a young woman describes her phantom hand ~ 


as being clenched, with her fingers bent over her thumb and © 
digging into the palm. of her hand, so that the hand becomes — 
tired and painful. When she is able. to open her phantom hand, 


‘as a result of her physician’s treatments, the pain goes away. Just 
how vivid phantom-limb pain can be was noted as s long ago as 


1552 by Ambroise Paré. He wrote: _ 


Verily itisa thing wondrous. strange and piodisiéus: aad Caan 
will scarce be credited, unless by such as have seen with their eyes, 
-and heard with their ears, the patients who have many months 
after the cutting away of the leg, grievously complained that they 

- yet felt exceeding great pain ‘of that Jeg so cut off. 


Professors. W. K. Livingston and F. P. Haugen, of ‘the 


3 University of Oregon Medical School, have made a special study — 


of cases with phantom-limb pain; “and I had the privilege of © 
meeting a number of their patients, over a period of years, as 
guest observer in their Pain Clinic. I recall one elderly lady ~ 
particularly well. She had lost both legs, and had very painful — 
phantom limbs. Still, she delighted in listening to music. When 
she heard intensely emotional music, such as Beethoven’s 
* Appassionata *, she found that her pain got worse. But if she 
heard a quieting Chopin ‘ Nocturne’, her pain. would decrease 
in intensity and naples ‘ 


Effeet of Emotional tinea * 
This is not at all uncommon, for there are many reports of 
severe increases in phantom-limb pain as a result of emotional — 
upsets such as a disturbing film, or having an argument with a 
friend. So here, too, without a doubt, psychological . factors make 
their contribution, along ‘with the other ongoing physiological — 
processes, in determining an increase or decrease in the severity 
of pain that is felt. And it is also obvious that the pain of 


the phantom limb, both in its intensity and its long duration, — B 


cannot be attributed in cary oe and direct fashion” to an 
external stimulus. 


I would like to point out strongly that ‘these ‘people mis “i 


phantom-limb pain have real pain. They are not imagining it. 
And rarely can this pain be attributed simply to a neurosis. — 


‘Indeed, most attempts to prove that phantom-limb pain is purely — 
‘itis not. | 


a neurotic condition have tended to show the opposite: 
We know that irritation of the nerves of the remaining part of the — 
limb contribute to the pain process, since stimulation of these — 


nerves can trigger off severe pain. But this is not the whole story. 
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All the evidence suggests that the primary focus of physiological ms 


disturbance has somehow move into the central nervous Sib 
itself. ret 

All the observations: I have aeeribed: taken to gether, ne 
that the same injurious stimulus can have different eff 
different people, or even on the same person at differen 
A stimulus may be painful one « le next. 
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“A New Bronze by Henry Moore 


‘ . By DAVID SYLVESTER 
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REMEMBER seeing in some book or other on modern art 

a reproduction of an early stone reclining figure by Henry 

- Moore the caption to which led the reader to think that 
the title of the work was ‘ Mountains’. Moore himself has 
never authorised any title for this sculpture other than ‘ Reclining 
Figure’. But, if the work was going to be given the sort of 
poetic title that Moore always refrains from giving, ‘ Mountains ’ 


- would be impossible to beat. The shape of the mountains is 


provided by the breasts, which point upwards, and the knees, 
which are drawn up. The mountainous character is provided by 
the stoniness of the work 
and above all by its 
static immovable look, 
its impregnable - calm. 
And this is absolutely 
typical of Moore. Virtu- 
ally all his reclining 
figures, those in bronze 
as well as those in stone, 
make us think of moun- 
tainous landscapes, still 
and grand and enduring. 

Moore’ has __ often 
spoken of his love of 
the sense of energy ‘ pent 
up’ in a form. And his 
sculptures have a taut- 
their surface 
which suggests great 
energy lying beneath. Yet 
the energy is totally con- 
tained, the surface is 
serene, the energy within 
does not threaten to 
break the bounds of the 
form. It is an energy 
held in by the moun- 
tainous strength of the 
form. <t, 

The large bronze re- 
clining figure called ‘ Falling Warrior’ is a.complete break with 
all this. It is a convulsive work, in which the energy is straining 


' to break through. The form may undulate like mountains, yet 


there is nothing mountainous about this upward-thrusting’ chest 
or this apex made by the bent knees, simply because the feeling 
of the work is not calm, not static: it is intensely restless. 

And if it is disturbed in feeling, it is also disturbing, disturbing 
aesthetically—and I do not mean disturbing in the sense of 
touching our emotions but in the sense of worrying us, of being 
uneasy in terms of style. It is uneasy because of the contradiction 
it presents between its violent distortions of the human figure 
and the relative naturalism of its conception. When a modern 
sculptor shuffles the component parts of the human figure, the 
liberties he takes are perfectly acceptable provided that his idiom 
is highly formalised and no part of the work resembles a human 
organ. On the other hand, if the idiom is more or less naturalistic 


—at least in parts—then extreme distortions begin to look like 


contortions, and the impression given is that of a body grotesquely 
deformed. The effect may be very expressive, but it is so uncouth 
as to preclude conviction. This was my first impression of the 
‘Falling Warrior’. I only began to see the point of the work, 
and saw what a superb piece it was, when I realised how it had 
to be looked at. Instead of relating it to reality in visual terms, it 
was necessary to relate it to reality almost exclusively in tactile 
terms. ; 

When I say ‘tactile terms’ I really mean two different kinds 


ais 


c 


‘Falling Warrior’, by Henry Moore, on -exhibition at. Marlborough Fine’ Art, 
Bond Street 


. 3 . . . 
of experience. In the first place, I mean our various tactile sensa- 


tions when we touch different parts of a body—the knee, the 
thigh, the abdomen, the chest, the shoulder, the neck—whether 
the body is our own or someone else’s, Each gives us a different 
and particular sensation, depending on the degree of boniness 
and muscularity and fleshiness that we feel at the ends of our 
fingers. And in this ‘ Falling Warrior’ by Moore each of these 
sensations is conveyed with an astonishing accuracy and force. 
As our gaze moves from one part to the next, the imagined’ 
sensation we seem to feel corresponds, corresponds intensely, 
with what we would be 
feeling if we were touch- 
ing this body. People 
often talk of how much 
they love handling sculp- 
ture, and of how they 
find that they cannot 
fully respond to a sculp- 
ture unless they can 
touch it and run their 
hands over it. This sort 
of talk strikes meas senti- 
mental and embarras- 
sing. It certainly is not 
this that I mean. when I 
talk about the tactile 
qualities of the ‘ Falling 
Warrior’. To respond 
to these qualities you no 
more have to touch the 
bronze than you have to 
walk through the wall 
into the ‘School of 
Athens’ in order to re- 
spond to. Raphael’s sense 
of space. 

The other kind of 
experience that I meant 
when I talked about the 
tactile relationship to 
reality of this work was the experience within our own body of 
muscular stresses and strains. And perhaps it is this kind of 
experience above all that Moore has expressed with remarkable 
force in his ‘ Falling Warrior’. So that, as we stand there and 
look at it we feel a dislocation in our torsos, we feel our backs 
hit the ground, our legs thrown helplessly into the air. The 
empathy we suffer is violent, convulsive, and seems to strain 
our muscles to the utmost limit. 

I am not trying to suggest that the expression of tactile and 
muscular experiences is something new in sculpture: it is 
obviously an important element in the art of a Donatello or a 
Michelangelo, What is remarkable about this sculpture by Moore, 
what makes it a difficult work, not altogether easy of access, is 
simply the degree in which everything else has been sacrificed 
to this kind of expression. I cannot recall any other sculpture 
in which the artist has taken as much risk of losing the formal 
coherence of the sculpture in order to get this kind of expression 
—and it is obvious that there must be a profound conflict between 
the aesthetic coherence of a piece of sculpture and the expression 
of such entirely dynamic kinds of experience, The problem 
Moore thereby sets himself does not seem to me to have been 
resolved from every angle from which the figure can be seen. 
There are some angles from which this is a clumsy and excessively 
graceless piece. But as we stand behind the head or on the left 
side and look down at it, it is a work of rare power and 
humanity.—* Comment ’ (Third Programme) 
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By D. M. S. WATSON “ “Ky Pee, & Beas 8 


HE fact that animals in general are well fitted fot the 


life they lead was familiar a century ago. It formed the 
foundation of a famous book, Paley’s Evidences, required — 


reading in a university course at that time. That it was. 


a fact was evident to every observer of nature, and Charles Darwin 
—a country-bred sportsman—was from his youth familiar with it. 


For. a century naturalists had classified the animal kingdom: — 
indeed the system of naming animals, introduced by Linnaeus, 


‘involves such a series of subdivisions. But such a classification 
remained without any meaning so long as every separate kind of 
animal—a ‘ species "was regarded as an independent creation. 


~It was a convenience to curators of museums, but little more. 


Various naturalists—Darwin’s grandfather, and “the great French 


biologist Lamarck, for example—had suggested that this multitude 


of species, not only of animals but of plants, could not in reason 


each be a separate creation, they must somehow have arisen by — 
modification of earlier existing forms. But neither suggested an- 


acceptable mechanism for the process, and in fact systematic 
botany and zoology went on adding multitudes of new species to 
those already described as each new country was explored by 
naturalists. And more are still turning up. 


The Giant Ground Sloths 

_ But the classifications were based on anatomical facts, and this 
encouraged the old study of comparative anatomy, Comparative 
anatomy in its literal sense had certain uses. Only through it 
could the systematic position of an animal be determined, or a 
new and strange fossil animal described and its structure dis- 
cussed from the point of view of function, A remarkable example 
is Owen’s account of the giant ground sloths of South America. 
These creatures, the same sort of size as an elephant or rhinoceros, 
must have been very common in Pleistocene times. The skeleton 


of one of them, brought to Madrid in the eighteenth century, was 


mounted in the museum there—the first fossil skeleton in the 
world ever to be so articulated. 

_ Owen argued that these. animals, like the modern sloth, which 
-he showed to have many anatomical features in common with 


them, lived on leaves. Everyone knows that the modern sloth has 


the claws of its hands and feet so long and inturned that it can 
scarcely walk on the ground, but that these claws, like grapnels, 
enable it to hang below the branches, and in this way travel 
through a tropical forest from tree to tree. Some four tons of. 


giant animal cannot well move about in this way: but Owen 


showed that the whole build of the pelvis, hind legs, and conical 


tail is such that it could sit up perfectly stable and pull down 


trees so that it could eat the leaves. 

This story is a classical example of the information to be 
obtained from comparative anatomy. It provides us with facts— 
and the interpretations of them—which are convincing, but it 
inevitably raises the question: where did the animal come from, 
could it conceivably have first appeared as it is known? 

_ When Darwin came back from the voyage of the Beagle, and 
lived in London, and later in his country house at Downe, he saw 
the journal of his voyage round the world through the press and 
spent some time on geological work in Scotland. He was active in 
the affairs of the Geological Society, and had already satisfied 
himself that it was impossible to believe that every species of 


animal and plant had been independently created to fit special 


circumstances. It is evident that no process of independent crea- 
tion is in any way reasonable, and that descent with modification 
of structure to fit special modes of life would meet the case if 
any method of control could be conceived, and if changes did in 
fact occur within an animal species. 


Thus Darwin begins with the variation found in animals under 


domestication, dealing, for example, with pigeons, where the 
range in structure is quite encrmous, although all domestic pigeons 
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Darwin points out that the variability ete in- See 


has not led to an innate uniformity of a type. It is variabilit 

all species which have been domesticated that makes Tacs 
existence of the well-established breeds which we now have, and 
the work of the breeder is selection, the choice of parents, which | 
approach the perfect animal as he i imagines it. 

Thus he goes on to argue that, just as the breeder selects 
parents which conform to the vision of the perfect animal he 
conceives, so-in nature those individuals which are better fitted — 
for the life they lead under the conditions surrounding them are 
selected; so there is (indeed there Must be) a natural selection 
which allows the best individuals to live on, and breed, whilst 
those members of the species less fitted in any way for ‘life die 
early. They may do so because they fail to find enough food; 
they may be killed by the stress of conditions which more favoured 
individuals survive. In any case, if they survive, they may fail 
to find a mate, or may succumb to. many other hazards, Thus 
Darwin holds that there is a natural selection which chooses certain 
individuals as the parents of the next generation. 

The next stage of the argument is that offspring resemble their. 
parents. That this is true was clear to him not only from human 
families but from the universal experience of breeders, as Darwin 
himself—having bred pigeons—well knew. He then goes on to 
point out that natural selection is 2 process which must have 
existed. He discusses the struggle for existence, with its corollary, 
taking into account such things as the effect of some change (for 


example, of climate) in the environment. Such changes of tempera- — 


ture, and so on, are bound to produce changes in the numerical 
proportion of its inhabitants. — t 

One matter to which Darwin paid the greatest attention— 
because it illustrated so well effects most reasonably explained by 
natural selection—was the close association between flowering | 
plants and insects. He showed that in the great majority of cases 


cross-fertilisation between plants, which appears to be advan- 


_tageous, is in fact secured by the conveyance of pollen from one 
fiower to another by insects. This arrangement is extraordinarily 
widespread, and, as Darwin showed, is of such a nature as to 
imply that flower and insect both evolved, altering their structure 


so that there is a perfect fit, The insect eats its honey: éach flower — 


is fertilised by pollen picked up from another. Such cross-fertili- 
sation is advantageous but requires that the insect conveying the — 
pollen visits flowers of one particular species in succession. Hence — 
the bright colours and characteristic shapes which they show. — 

It is interesting that Darwin himself does not discuss the adap- 


tations found in all parts of, for example, mammal skeletons. — % 
That was a matter not very interesting t to a man who was primarily _ 


a naturalist, an observer of the activities of individual animals, 
and their relation to other anlage of the same ess oF ee 
different species, 
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Restoration of Palaeomastodon 
j From ‘ Proboscidea’, Vol. I, by H. F. Osborn (American Museum of Natural History) 


late Professor Karl Pearson’s department of biometry at Univer- 
sity College,.London. 

Meanwhile, the other problem—the character of the heredity 
which is involved in such considerations—had gained new life 
through the development of the experiments, and the conclusions 
to which they led, first performed by the Abbé Mendel in the 
eighteen-sixties. It is a curious example of the capriciousness of 
man’s intelligence that’ Mendel’s work, though apparently just 
known to Darwin, had no influence on him, though it does provide 
a type of inheritance greatly increasing the effectiveness of natural 
selection and indeed has given the explanation greatly increased 
validity. 

At the present time, however, studies of evolution have reached 
a different stage, the existence of the phenomenon is abundantly 
clear; a mechanism which would bring it about is understood, 
and, in principle, at a stage where quantitative studies can be 
made. But what is still mysterious is the mode in which the 
development of an individual animal is controlled. How do the 
elements contributed to the fertilised egg by the two parents 
control the division of that egg into two cells, each of which 
further divides, until ultimately there are formed vast numbers 
of cells in the body of a large animal? How, in fact, does a bird’s 
egg produce a wing from a fore limb-bud, exactly like, to all 

A appearance, that of a reptile? It is such studies which are now 

active, and contributing to our understanding of an evolutionary 
process. 
That evolution did, in fact, occur is: most vividly shown from 
; a study of fossils. Fossils were necessarily found at all times when 
building in hewn stone was practised, Fossil shells, for instance, 
may occasionally be seen in Portland stone in London streets, and 
many of the rocks used in medieval buildings ‘in the south of 
2 England contain them. But only later were such things described 
and illustrated, as were the shells of animals found still living. 
Indeed, only with the discovery of fossil bones of animals which 
Pa could be compared side by side with those of still-living creatures, 
ek as they were by Cuvier and others in the late eighteenth century, 


ae did palaeontology become a recognised branch of science. Indeed 
_*___ palaeontology has become an essential part of the old study of 
= comparative anatomy, and brought to it an illumination which 


has made it live again. 
___- The discovery by William Smith in 1816 that ‘strata could be 
___ identified by the organised fossils they contain’ was of paramount 
aa He showed that in the Jurassic rocks of Britain strata 
could be followed across England from the Dorset coast to that 
of Yorkshire, and though they might change their physical 
chs (shales becoming limestones, and sandstones shales) 
ae less the same fossils characterised each bed, or groups of 


beds, of rock. At the time of Darwin’s book William Smith’s work 
had been known for nearly fifty years, and had enabled geologists 
to work out the history of the earth’s surface for an immense 
period. In doing so they had used changes in the animals living 
in the world as a means for comparing the geological histories of 
widely separated areas. 

It was the doctrine of evolution that first gave a reasonable 
interpretation of the nature of the faunal changes on which these 
age determinations were based. Series of animals showing evolu- 
tionary change are most convincingly found amongst vertebrate 
animals—indeed amongst mammals; largely because such things 
(in that we ourselves are mammals) are more familiar to us, and 
their significance more easily realised, than similar events amongst 
cockleshells. 

Fossils are only the hard parts of animals, but to a varying 
degree they tell us very much about their general structure. And 
fossils have the peculiar advantage that they are the remains of 
animals which lived at different ages, and they can be determined, 
as we say, just as can hard parts of living creatures. A 
mammal is as recognisable to a zoologist from its skull as from 
the whole beast alive, indeed, in some cases, more so. 


Pig into Elephant. 

We now have an extraordinary knowledge of the history of 
mammals. We can, for instance, follow the process of gradual 
change which converts a creature about the size and something 
of the build and probable food-habits of a pig into an elephant, 
over a period of some 40,000,000 years. We can trace a small 
creature—with a battery of large teeth in the front of its mouth 
suitable for grubbing up plants to be crushed by smaller teeth 
within the mouth—into its immediate successor, which is larger, 
and has much longer legs, presumably so that it may move faster, 
but introducing the practical difficulty of reaching and digging 
into the*ground in which lie the plants it eats. 

This difficulty may be met in one of two ways: you may 
lengthen your neck—as a horse, for instance, has done—or you 
may, as the elephant ancestor did, lengthen your face and lower 
jaw. Such a method was adopted by Palaeomastodon, found in 
Egypt and correctly interpreted by Dr. Andrews of the Natural 
History Museum more than fifty years ago. This beast seems 
to have grown steadily bigger, and as it does so its legs grow 
disproportionately longer, so that in order to reach the ground 
the lower jaw is correspondingly lengthened. Its front lower 
teeth become a perfect shovel, closing against the under side of 
the flexible face which stretches out in front of the eye to nostrils 

(continued on page 56) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, July 2 


The replies by the Western Powers to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s letter of June 11 are pub- 
lished 


Serious flooding takes place in the Midlands 
and eastern England 


The gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area show a further increase . 


Thursday, July 3 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
a relaxation of credit restrictions 


Discussions between representatives of the 
London country busmen and the London 
Transport Board reach a deadlock 


The Archbishop of Canterbury preaches at 
a service in Canterbury Cathedral to mark 
the opening of the Lambeth Conference 


Friday, July 4 


The first report of the United Nations’ 
observation group in the Lebanon states 
that. it has been unable to establish 
whether any armed bodies have infiltrated 
from outside the country 


President Tito states that Yugoslavia will 
continue to co-operate with all countries 


The nuclear experts meeting at Geneva agree 
upon an agenda 


Saturday, July 5 


Mr. Dulles ends discussions with General 
de Gaulle in Paris 


The text is published of a message sent by 
the Governor of Cyprus to Archbishop 
Makarios about the new British plan for 
the island. More outrages take place in 
Nicosia 


Sunday; July 6 


President Tito-and President Nasser meet 
in Brioni 
The Queen and the Duke of Edifiburgh 


drive to morning service at St, Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh 


Monday, July 7 


Dockers’ wage claims are discussed between 
union representatives and the Ministry of 
Labour 


M. Soustelle, formerly Governor-General 
of Algeria, is appointed Minister of 
Information in General de Gaulle’s 
Cabinet 


Greek Foreign Minister joins talks in Brioni 


Tuesday, July 8 


Anglo-American agreement on sharing in- 
formation. about atomic energy is pub- 
lished ; 


Two British soldiers are. shot -dead in 
Famagusta 


The Queen cancels her engagements owing 
to sinusitis 
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The scene in Canterbury Cathedral on July 3 during the service which marked the opening 

of the Lambeth Conference. Attending the service were over 300 bishops representing the 

Anglican Communion throughout the world and leading ecclesiastics of other Churches. 
including some from behind the Iron Curtain 
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President. Nasser of the United Arab Republic and President Tito of Yugoslavia photographed 
on July 4 after laying wreaths on a.memorial at Kosturintza to Yugoslav partisans killed 
at the battle of Sutjeska Canyon in 1943; President: Nasser is on a ten-day visit to Yugoslavia 


npanied by - ae: Earl of iiie: leaving St. 


Edinburgh, on July 3, after attending the 
ights of the Order, of the. anuustle of Lord . 


Market icbercuch, Leicestershire, last 

week after twelve hours of heavy rain 

had caused serious flooding in parts of 

the Midlands and eastern England. 

Man roads were made impassable and 

in some places people had. -to leave their 
; . homes 7 


Peter Thomson of Australia (right) receiving his trophy from Mr. J. ¢ 

. Carruthers, Captain of the Royal Lytham and St. Anne’s Golf Club, « 

tj uly 5 after winning (following a play-off against D, C. Thomas of Sudbur 
ay British Open Golf Championship for the fourth time in five years 


“Fwo pelicans from Louisiana taking to the water after being released 
St. Jamés’s Park last week 
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into the mouth and propelled from the lips 
backward until the tongue can catch them, and 
- start them on their way down the throat. But 

- the only part of the animal which can do these 
things is the face, which in the ancestral ele- 
phant grew longer and longer and more mobile, 
not only keeping pace with the lengthening 
lower jaw, but overlapping it, so as to make a 
pad against which the lower tusks bit. Such 
-a face must have been muscular and movable, 
and ultimately it proved capable not only of 


pushing food into the back of the mouth, but — 


of picking up food from the ground; becoming, 
in fact, the elephant’s trunk. And when it did 
~so the front of the lower jaw, with its teeth, 

~ getting in the way, began to shrivel up—extra- 

_ ordinarily quickly—to become the small spout- 
like relic it is in the elephant of today. 


An Elephant Thirteen Feet High 
A Pleistocene elephant found at Tor near 
Chatham, was twelve foot seven inches in 
height from the highest point of the backbone 
_ to the ground. Making allowance for the thick 
skin of the soles of its feet and the skin of its 
_ shoulders, we may take it that it was thirteen 
- feet high, the largest elephant, and the largest 
- land mammal, that we know. 
By this time elephants had spread over nearly 
_ the whole world, except Australia, even invading 
arctic regions so cold that mammoths not 
- uncommonly were frozen into the tundra after 
death, and are still occasionally found in that 
state today, serving as food for sledge-dogs. 
This elephant history is one of the most com- 
_ plete, and perhaps the most entertaining, of the 
many now known, but in fact we can produce 
similar family histories for most mammals. 
These things, though they are indeed 
_ delightful to trace through in detail, are not in 
_ fact the most important or the most impressive 
examples of evolutionary processes to be found 
in a series of fossils. Much more impressive, 
and much more difficult, are the making out 
- from fossil materials of the process whereby a 
specialised group of reptiles (which can be 
_ traced through the very ancient series of rocks of 
Permian and Triassic age some 200,000,000 
years ago) exhibit not indeed the origin, of 
pee but the whole elaborate story of the 
- coming into being of the unique mammalian 
organ of hearing, and indeed of the special mam- 
4 “malian » attributes, pose, musculature, and so 
forth, Z 
The story of the ear is perhaps the oddest. 
we all know that sound comes to us through 
the air as a series of waves which, impinging 
s on our ear-drum, cause it to vibrate. These 
_ yibrations are conveyed by a chain of three little 
 bones—malleus, incus, and stapes—to another 
_ membrane covering a hole (the fenestra ovalis) 
in our actual ear-bone (the periotic), within 
which lies the whole sensory apparatus, the part 
indeed f, from which nerve impulses convey what 
we interpret as sound to the brain. 
SJ - a modern lizard there is behind the eye 
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thing to do, but these have then to be taken. 


- does not pass to an ear-drum: 


ear, and a lizard so hears. This lizard condition — 


- stapes) about as. thick as a pin, of bone and” 5h 
cartilage, It conveys the vibrations of the ear-_— 


_ drum (or tympanic membrane) directly to the Spas a her oncge 


is evidently the original one, The great group 


of amphibia all possess it in essence, and from 


early members of the amphibia modern reptiles, f 


and the reptile ancestors of mammals, all came. 

In the first reptiles of the kind which lead | 
to mammals, which are big things with a skull — 
some fifteen inches in length, the ear bone 
(stapes) is a rod perhaps two inches long and 
as thick as a pencil, with a special head set on 
laterally, and fitting into an opening left on the 
base of the skull between the two bones in which 
the inner ear is included. This great stapes 
it is tied by 
ligaments to the quadrate, the bone on which 
the lower jaw hinges, and evidently these beasts 


_ heard sounds by bone conduction, as we can do ~ 


(to some extent) if our ear-drum fails. This 
condition lasts through the whole of the any 
story of the origin of mammals. 

In fossils forming a series—up through about 
50,000,000 years of the Permian and Triassic, 


until they resemble, and indeed ultimately pass 


on to be, mammals—we can see the same ear 


bone (stapes) still attached at its inner end to_ 
_ the membrane covering the fenestra ovalis, and ~ 


extending out to be articulated with that quad- 
rate bone to which it has for so long bven 
attached. That some of the later of these 
mammal-like reptiles had an ear-drum, second- 
arily acquired, seems to be made obvious by the 


existence in them of a great, deep groove, 
passing outward and upward over the hinder 
part of the head until presumably it ended in an ~ 


external ear opening, exactly as that of the Aus-. 
tralian platypus does. Platypus, indeed, seems 
to provide a perfect parallel, and perhaps merely 
retains arrangements existing in its reptilian 
ancestry. : 
Jaw of the Mammal-like Reptiles | 
During this Permo-Triassic time a change 
takes place in the lower jaw of the mammal- 
like reptiles: the anterior, tooth-bearing element 
(dentary) is enlarged at the expense of the pos- 
terior elements on which the reptile jaw hinges, 
and finally—when a mammal status has been 
reached—the dentary takes over to articulate 
with the squamosal of the skull, leaving the old 
hinge-bones of both upper and lower jaws 
redundant. These bones (quadrate and articu- 
lar), now very much reduced in size, become the 
malleus and incus of the inner ear of the 


mammal. A new-born platypus, a primitive 


living mammal, actually opens its mouth on a> 
joint between two of the ear bones, that same 
joint, in fact, as its reptilian ancestor used | 
throughout life, and only when further grown» 
does platypus achieve a new jaw articulation of 


the same character as that which we enjoy.. 


This story of the coming into being of the 
eaeation ear, so observed in a great series 
of fossil reptiles, is only the most striking — 
(because of its extreme improbability) of all 
those which can be made, explaining the gradual 
‘development of the mammalian walk, the build — 
of the mammalian skull, the ~ “characteristic 


-mammalian set of teeth, and indeed of every 
- mammalian quality which i is represented iribongs: 
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heavy rains, and remain enclosed in hard nodules. {3 
—to be found by someone who knows what _ oF 


they are, often very many years later. I once | 


found the back of a little skull, of which the 


by Professor Seeley, the. implication being, that - = 
many of the great number of fossils known from 

the-Karroo have been exposed for a very long 
time before they were picked up and that they — 
would be found less abundantly in the future. 


Kiiowledal Gained by Laks: hcadenta y 
All our ‘knowledge of the actual history of © 
living things, plants as well as animals, depends: 
on a series of lucky accidents. The animal or hag 
plant dies: only if it be buried in some sedi- 
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—does the possibility of preservation exist. But 
this is a mere beginning: the sand or mud 


containing it must be covered immediately es c= Bi 


further deposits. And these in turn must be 
buried by ‘more which escape removal—by the : 
river, or sea, which piled them up, or the wind 
‘which brought them together. This happens very 
rarely on land, perhaps more often at sea. If — 
so covered they may last indefinitely (the oldest — 
known fossils are some 500,000,000 years old) 


rocks in which they were buried were, by cassie cs es 
movements, brought up to a land surface, Es 


Ne? an 


=, 


exposed. ae 
Such is the story of the coming into being yee 
of the mammals, that group to which we belong, = 


known, and the fundamental nature of the 
changes of structure which it records, But we 
know in more minute detail the history fe) 
mammals as horses or dogs. And we can 
these histories for many invertebrate pee 


animal kingdom. —Third Frosraneaes 
’ St - - «yA ea 


= Cows 


In buttercup and daisy geaae Fag 

The lowing cattle, white and brown, — 

Lie by the creamy hedge of may, — die 
Or up to their shoulders. arse “ 


_ In waves of clovered | an Axe 


“The Dilemma of Security 

pe ‘Sir,—With everything in Mr. Michael 
ard’s penetrating talk (printed in THE 
Listener of July 3) I am in agreement, but 
may I add the following corollary? 

_ While it is not possible to hope for the re- 
moval of all risk of war between the Powers, 
og race of armaments’ is likely to be at a 
“minimum and the risk of war at its lowest 
when that Power which covets least Possesses 
the most powerful armaments. In 1914 the 
country that coveted least was the United King- 
dom. France wanted Revanche, Germany wanted 
expansion. Will anyone deny that if we could 
have thrown twelve (instead of six) divisions into 
France at the outset—and Germany had known 
it—there would have been no war in the West? 

In 1939 France, having recovered her lost 
provinces, coveted nothing, whereas Hitler 
coveted a good deal. But he knew how inefficient 
the French army was, and he had heard of our 
Peace Ballot and, having acquired predominant 
armed forces, he accordingly went to war. 

In 1958 the Powers of the Western world covet 
nothing except Western Germany, who has not 
the strength to have her own way, and the armed 
force of the West predominates over Russia, and 

therefore peace is preserved. Russia, on the other 
hand, still accepts the Communist creed of 
world dominance, and it has recently been re- 
affirmed by Mr. Khrushchev. He would prefer 
to gain that dominance by peaceful means, being 
weaker than the West, but if Russia became 
the more powerful the temptation to engage in 
war for world domination might prevail. 

The lesson is so obvious that I forbear even 
to mention it.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 ALFRED BURNE 


Human Story Behind Atomic Science 
“Sir,—Much of ‘The Human Story Behind 
Atomic Science’ (THE LISTENER, June 26) was 
simply a short history of the atomic age, 
together with the names of several leading 
nuclear scientists of the era and their views on 
nuclear warfare. Let us face it: there is no 
human story in the way that Professor Longuet- 
Higgins advocates; each one of the scientists 
mentioned could have, sufficiently early in his 
‘eareer, withdrawn his services on ‘ conscience’ 
grounds, but it must be recognised that it is 
‘possible that each could be replaced by a 
scientist with no moral objection to his work. I 


say at least, wrongly stressed, the problem with 
which nuclear scientists are faced, and that 
‘this nightmare’ must be resolved in the 
solitical sphere, a scientist bearing only that 
ibility which is incurred in his capacity 


- Longuet-Higgins would accept, no 
a cite the opinions of scientists, 
¢ manufacture of nuclear arms, 
relevance to the problem with 
is confronted as the opinions of 
p ayers, which had ‘been 


suggest that the talk somewhat misrepresented, 


Letters to the Editor | 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of aritcles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


instructed to build a brothel, would have to the 
problem of prostitution.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.5 GeorGE Muir SMITH 


The *‘Beat Generation’ in the U.S.A. 
Sir,—I am in partial, but considerable, agree- 
ment with Mr, Alan Pryce-Jones, who charac- 
terises our American ‘ Beat generation’, in THE 
LISTENER of July 3, as frightened rabbits 
strenuously exercising an ‘empty vitalism’. 
However, his analysis of the American 
monetary scene contains, too strongly for my 
taste, the pat explanation of ‘the Almighty 
Dollar’ (implicitly at least) and the stink of Mr. 
Kenneth Rexroth’s sociology. Rexroth’s en- 
thusiasm for his ‘ boys’ is more absurd, I think, 
than Mr. Pryce-Jones implies, And it is also, 
as a symptom of the thought-processes of 
current American ‘revolution’, dangerous, and 
destructive of any sense of balance. Because he 
accepts what Rexroth has to say about ‘ official’ 
literature, Mr, Pryce-Jones mars his description 
of the current literary scene in the United States. 
For it is mot true, as Rexroth asserts, that the 
work of Wallace Stevens, Robert Lowell, or even 
the sometimes precious Richard Wilbur, belongs 
on an ice-pack; nor have they sacrificed Truth, 
or Beauty, on the altar of Mammon, It is they, 
and other writers like them, who have been 
trying, as honestly as possible, to forge an 
American consciousness by which the worlds of 
Imagination and of Reality can be reconciled, or 
at least reasonably understood. And they 
recognise the complexity of twentieth-century 
reality, which the ‘beat’ are afraid to consider. 
They base their attempts on the lessons of past 
achievement in America and in Britain; and 
many of them learn these lessons by teaching 
them. They will not be undertaking an ‘ intel- 
lectual overhaul’ as a result of the current fad 
for anarchy; and they do not need it, Or if they 
do, what, may I ask, do the writings of the 
“beat "—this scab on the literary flesh of the 
English language—have to teach them, or any 
of us?—Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, 12 


Where England Begins 

Sir,—Mr. Nicholson (THE LISTENER, June 
26) joins the ranks of the ‘stagnationists ’— 
those who would preserve forms when the 
functions have decayed. It is not sufficient that 
We everywhere resuscitate Morris dances, 
medieval state functions and decaying monu- 
ments for the sake of sentimentalists and foreign 
visitors, but now the decaying bodies of our 
country towns must be mummified by statute 
and ‘ professional planners’! 

Of course, Mr. Nicholson is right in deploring 
the tenth-rate juke-box of the country town. 
Why does he not also include the tenth-rate 
dramatic society (dying from lack of support), 
the tenth-rate library and athletic ground? But 
would he have us go back to lutes, church 
moralities, illuminated manuscripts and quoits? 
Should not the country town rather strive to 
emulate the first-rate? 


JoHN M,. RIDLAND 


Mr. Nicholson would medievalise half Britain. 
Regional characteristics were the product of 
poor communications in a long since passed 
static society. In his countryside THE LISTENER 
would come a poor second to The Wellington 
Weekly News. Ideally, it would seem, the popu- 
lace would all be reared in the same schools and 
moulded by the same social environment, narrow 
of outlook, bigoted in argument, hostile to the 
wholesome influx of new ideas. Remote villages 
once carried this system of inbreeding to its 
logical conclusion—the village idiot! 

Yours, etc., 


Sampford Arundel MALCOLM KELSALL 


Young and Angry, Then as Now 

Sir,—I see that Miss Julia Greenwood in her 
talk on the Pre-Raphaelites entitled ‘ Young and 
Angry, Then as Now’ (THE LISTENER, July 3) 
repeats the story that Rossetti neglected Elizabeth 
Siddal after their marriage. With reference to 
her death, she writes: ‘ After an unhappy even- 
ing with her husband in a café by Leicester 
Square they quarrelled violently when they 
reached home. Rossetti left her’. The facts are 
that they had dined at the Sabloniére Hotel 
with Swinburne in whose company Lizzie was 
always at her best. The evidence of the house- 
keeper at the inquest was that ‘ They returned 
home at eight o’clock when she appeared rather 
excited’. And when Rossetti went out it was to 
the Working Men’s College which he had 
promised Ruskin to attend—not to the equivalent 
of an Espresso Bar in Cremorne Gardens! 

That Rossetti blamed himself for the hours he 
had left her to herself when he was painting and 
writing was part of the generosity of his tem- 
perament. The years following her death when 
he was first established in Cheyne Walk show 
no sign of any morbid sense of guilt. 

Rossetti was marvellously patient with Lizzie: 
and, if we are to have conjecture rather than 
fact, how much happier everyone would have 
been if she had married Swinburne or, better 
still, Ruskin who could have given her a warm 
climate and no love. 

Yours, etc., 


Wolverhampton ROSALIE MANDER 


‘The Guinness Book of Poetry’ 

Sir,—Mr. Pudney of Putnams Ltd. takes ex- 
ception to my notice of the anthology published 
by his firm, This book consists of poems already 
printed in magazines or book form (possibly 
both). The poets, says Mr, Pudney, have got 
better pay for these repeat appearances than 
struggling weeklies without a brewery behind 
them can afford. So far so good. May we assume 
that the sixty-five poets here assembled got a 
minimum of £5 each? My point remains that 
that £325 would have been better spent on one 
or two poets whose work the patron of the 
venture actually liked—a piece of arbitrary 
patronage by a twentieth-century nobleman. 

As it is, here is yet another anthology, and 
Mr, Pudney himself gives the most cogent 


“e 


but appeal to the lazier kind of ‘digest reader, 
* the fewer single volumes still. 


Sir Edward Marsh and Rupert Beaks dis- KA 
one typical brown Palestinian dove. ; 
noticed great swarms of insects and attributed 
this to the absence of insect-eating, flying birds . 
—an observation which I think was original. 


; Peoveced long ago the fallacy that anthologies 


TM help contemporary poets, Their anthology had a 


: P ~ plan—to make the public familiar with the work 


of certain new poets, and they took the- trouble 
to put in a bibliography of each of their con- 


tributors, in the hope that their book might 
» serve as a shop-window. They were hopelessly 
mistaken: it was the anthology that sold. There 
- have been recent anthologies with similar aims. 
This is not one of them; its only purpose 
: appearing to be to serve as ‘an elixir to charm 


away some of abe Overspecialisation which be-. 


devils this age’, The meaning of this may best 
be descried through a glass darkly. But, Mr. 


- Pudney is glad to tell us, the book is selling ~ 


well: So much the worse for poets, Is it relevant 


‘to ask who profits from these sales? Do the 


poets? Mr. Pudney’s question ‘unnecessary to 
whom? ” when I said this was an unnecessary 


book might best be answered in the light of these ~ 
questions, However, the book has been described 


s “the creamy head of the year’s poetry’ so I 
suppose that it is’ not imapposite that my 


Criticisms should have made Mr. Pudney froth 


. 


at the mouth. 
Yours, etc., 
Your REVIEWER ~ 


“The Dead Sea Scrolls 
_ Sir,—In his recent talk on the Third Pro- 
gramme (THE LISTENER, June 19) Father de 


Vaux mentioned my book The Riddle of the 


Scrolls which is to be published in Great Britain 
by Burke Publishing Company on July 21. 
Father de Vaux tends* to confuse hypothesis 
_ and conclusions, facts and interpretations, Thus, 
I have never said that I ‘believe’ there was no 

community of Essenes of Jewish monks of any 


Order; this is not a ‘belief’, it is a conclusion — 


which I have reached on the basis of the facts 
available. My arguments have been made public 
~ since 1952 and have been frequently quoted and 


reviewed and should be well known to Father 


* de Vaux. 


I have never ciate the fact that Father de _ 


Vaux cleared the ruins of Qumran but I certainly 
do not agree with his interpretation of these 
- ruins which he calls ‘archaeological conclusions’. 

‘My opinions of the different uses which may 
have been made of this uninhabitable place have 
been qualified by Father de Vaux as. ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’ and ‘not serious’, his main argument 
being that, in all, he has spent some twelve 
months (not a continuous and consecutive 


period) at Khirbet Qumran and is still alive. | 


‘For someone who accepts ‘Pliny’s objective 
statements’ (and Flavius Josephus as well) this 
may seem somewhat miraculous. 

Father de Vaux also declared that I have never 
been to this area, It so happens that I met Father 


_ de Vaux for the first time in Palestine, where I : 
spent almost two years. In fact, I have been to 
the Dead Sea district three times, in the com-— 


pany of mutual friends. 
-Some time before my visits I had read a selec- 


of birds to. atmospheric Pressure and I was in- 


_ terested, being in a region of permanent high ~ 


“oe fe 


: few collections of individual poets are published, 
he says, Exactly. And the more’ ‘anthologies of © 
this sort which have neither plan nor policy | 


‘Other Directed’ Vaintaes 
tion of interesting observations about the reaction 


sure, to. i 
Id emphasise ge dae EEN fk dis- 


cussion are those which fly great distances and 
_not merely partridges and such more restricted - 
fowl.) Actually, I saw birds flying high above 
the hills to cross the Dead Sea, but none living» 
below sea level; not one common sparrow, not — 
I also - 


Since Father de Vaux came across nesting 
pigeons it would be interesting to know, for the 
sake of science in general not merely for the sake 
of archaeology, at what height, above or below 


sea level, they were living and what their food 


consisted of. 
Most surprising of all is Father de Vaux’ 
‘statement that: ‘archaeology proves that the 


caves and the buildings and the cemetery were 


used by the same people’. This, he says, is 


~ supported. by the fact that ‘ Pottery left in the 


caves is identical with that found in the ruins’ 
‘Though I have never been invited to lunch ae 


St. Stephen’s, I feel certain that the ordinary 


ware used in thé Ecole Biblique is not very 


“different from the crockery to be found in Jewish 


houses in Israel, or in Arab homes in Jordan; 
but I do not believe that this similarity allows 


any conclusion to be drawn as to the identity of 
the users and their religious convictions. 


Another of Father de Vaux’ astounding state- 
ments relates to ‘the place where some of these 
manuscripts were copied’ and to the details of 
the ‘community life at Qumran’. No unpreju- 


diced person, surely, would ever have taken for | 
granted that the scattered débris of a long table ~ 


and two inkwells are sufficient evidence to prove, 
irrefutably, that manuscripts found in the caves 
had been written in the very room where the 


table and inkwells were found. Since Father de — 
Vaux declares that he prefers facts to theories 

e will certainly know that there are many uses ~ 
for tables and that the same ink can serve very . 


different purposes. 


Later in his talk Father de ‘Vaux discussed the | 
identity of the Teacher of Righteousness of the 


Scrolls. He omitted the fact that I was the first 
to identify the Teacher of Righteousness with 


Menachem and I shall therefore not discuss here 
his criticism of the similar theories advanced by 


Dr. Cecil Roth and Professor G. R. Driver. 

However, I do consider it significant that he 
declared : 
ment of which he [Pliny the Elder] spoke’. 
Father de Vaux arrives at this conclusion by 
translating iow 
meaning ‘ “north” of Engeddi’, forgetting that 
it is only in modern maps that we find north at 
the top and south at the bottom—a-convention 
which even the Middle Ages ignored. 


_ It is good that Father de Vaux declares his 
- willingness to change his mind on the interpre- 
tation of some archaeological data. But it is sad_ 


to note that this readiness on his part is subject 
to the condition ‘ 
from. archaeology itself ’, 
surely, 


In’ many instances, 
straightforward ‘deduction and logic 


; would be more to the point.—Yours, etc., 


* Paris, Se Hib: DEL MeEDICO- 


Sir, — Mr. Quentin Bell’s article 
LISTENER, June 5) posed an interesting hypo- 


thesis about the ‘ personality’ of contemporary 


< 
é 
se 


_ Am 


_ art. ; 
. immediately that Rothko, Kline and 


‘even more, their content could not be more _ 


_ Museum of Modern Art Show, ‘The ‘New — 


ae 


_ pean cities, will forcibly - ‘point up the wide j 


‘ Khirbet Qumran is the Essene settle-- 


‘a little higher than Engeddi’ as 


‘this declaration gives to Mr. 


_ who was not indulging in the crude anti- 


if good arguments are raised 


(THe 


glance at the Doge 


for example, have in common only the la 
size of many of their canvases. Their styles and, 


dissimilar. "And certainly a visit to the current 


American Painting’, now touring major Euro-_ 


work here. Could Mr. Bell list seventeen’ major 

School of Paris painters of 1909-20 whose > a 
works, if shown together, would offer more real 4 
variety? = ut a 


Mg. Bell’s further statement that ‘this “kind ~ 


range of creative personalities and techniques at ; 


of work frequently has considerable decorative ; 
charm and seldom, if ever, contains any mean- ’ 
ing of a distressing or disquieting nature’ is 


Kline, Rothko, Guston, etc., are " preoccupied — 


- almost excessively with content and meaning— — 
often ‘distressing or disquieting’. Their work 


q 
not correct. The paintings of. de Kooning, Still, 3 
2 
i 
. 


has been called many things, but Mr. Bell must 
surely. be the first critic to label them ‘ charm- - 
ing’. And _ his suggestion that the leading 


- American painting employs ‘ near accidents . 


in which only a very slight measure of canals 
over the material is exerted’ again suggests that 
he has seen little of the best American painting © 
or has looked at what he has seen casually in- | 
deed. Yes, Pollock and Kline employ ‘near . 
accident ’, but I respectfully suggest that Mr. 
Bell re-examine Guston, de Kooning, Rothko, 
Tworkov, Still, Hofmann, Gorky, and the rest, — 
to see how they make their pictures. ; 

If he does so, he will find an immense 
measure of control and precision—so much so_ 


that it is soon apparent that they have little, | 


if anything, to learn from their European con- 
temporaries in matters of technique and mastery © 
of material. From the point of view of content 
and Soe er aes have a great deal to teach. +: 
Yours, etc., Boerne > i 
Donatp M. BLINKEN 


‘The Mexchain! arenes ioc mie 5 


Sir—Drama criticism should, I think, 
attempt to indicate the essential values i in a play | 


ae York City 


and also the critic’s attitude to those values, The 


Rev. Isaac Levy is quite right to suppose that 
when I wrote appreciatively of the contrast 
between a retributive ‘ justice’ associated with 


the Old Testament and the New Testament law 


of mercy I meant not only to express what 1 
understood to be Shakespeare’s essential meaning — 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ but to. imply . as e 


own sympathy with it. 


Perhaps I may at least modify ave Pes 
Levy or other — 
Jewish people by adding now that Shakespeare, 


Semitism typical of Elizabethan London, 
not suanesning that Christians an senctal 


to put a eunad, homens into Shylock’s i 
mouth when he made him say: “If a Jew \ 4 
a oct what is his poe tevengel 


S ote ew ? who seeks this murda 
3 and it is Portia who invokes the mercy 
heaven and calls upon Shylock’s intended 
tim to render him mercy in return. Is not 
$ moré a poetic personification of conflicting 
orces than characterisation of individuals as we 
‘more often have it in modern prose drama and 
as, in consequence, we often read it into Shake- 
‘speare when we should not? Anyway, it was to 
preclude any such invidious contrast between 
Christians and Jews as individuals that I wished 
‘to stress the importance of interpreting Portia 
and Shylock, particularly in the trial scene— 
and, of course, the otherwise intolerable ‘ forcible 
conversion ’~—on the imaginative level to which 
I feel the poetry appeals. 

Still, was it just of Shakespeare to identify 
the doctrine of retaliation with a Jewish figure, 
however emblematic? As to that may I say, 
with all respect, that if a mere drama critic 
‘were to explain some such statement as ‘an eye 
for an eye’.as meaning ‘the value of an eye for 
an eye*® he might be congratulated on an 
improvement but hardly on fidelity to his text. 
If the Sermon on the Mount is accurately re- 
ported the literal meaning of that text was taken 
to be the one generally understood at the time. 
‘May I at any rate suggest that Mr. Levy’s 
quarrel is with the authority of the New Testa- 
ment rather than with Shakespeare; and is 


Jeast of all with a modern critic who finds himself - 


as unable to dissociate himself from that tradi- 
tion as he is to live up to it?—Yours, etc., 
- London, N.W.2 Roy WALKER 


Oxford in Politics 

Sir,—The Warden of All Souls in his interest 
ing talk (THE LIsTENER, June 26) refers to ‘a 
far-seeing statesman’, who, we are told, said, 
“We must educate our masters’. The reference 
is presumably to Robert Lowe, and calls for 
comment. 


- learn their letters’. 


rs What Lowe really said on the occasion of the 


passing of the Reform Bill (July-15, 1867) was: 
*T_ believe it will be absolutely necessary that 
you should prevail on our future masters to 
Whether this means that 
Lowe was in favour of the education of the 
working classes in any real sense of the term 
is a matter of opinion, but his record does not 
support such an interpretation. For example, 
it was this same Robert Lowe, who, when Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, was responsible for the Revised Code 
Regulations of 1862, which brought in ‘ pay- 
ment by results ’. 

I would not deny that Lowe possessed far- 
sightedness, but I suggest that this quality was 
more evident in his Australian land speculations 
than in his statesmanship.—Yours, etc., 

Scarborough JOHN as APPLEBY 


The Legal Aid and Advice Act 
Sir,— Towards a Landmark in . British 
Justice’ by Mr. Dingle Foot, M.pP. (printed in 
THE LISTENER of June 19) seems to me to raise 
the question of a potential obstacle, viz., the man 
in the street having his case considered for legal 
aid by an adjudicator who happens to hold 
another office bearing on that particular case. 
For instance, a former detainee seeks legal aid 
to fight a case of wrongful detention in a mental 
hospital. If the chairman of the Law Society’s 
legal aid committee is also chairman of the 
Regional Hospital Board’s mental health com- 
mittee, will the former détainee get a fair deal? 
Of course, a similar concatenation occurs 
where a justice sending a person to local hospital 
detention is also Group Hospital Management 
Committee chairman—it obviously places an 
undue strain upon a local hospital doctor to say 
there is nothing wrong with the person even 
though that be his opinion based on observation. 
Admirable though the public spirit is of those 


59 


who undertake such dual roles, it is questionable 
if the system best serves British justice. 
Yours, etc., 


Kingston-upon-Thames A. J. SMITH 


The African Revolution from the Inside 

Sir,—The speaker on ‘The African Revolu- 
tion from the Inside’ in the Third Programme, 
as reported in THE LISTENER of June 5, by a 
slip of memory attributes the simile of the piano 
keys to Booker Washington, Actually it was 
J. E. K. Aggrey who first used it, when on the 
Phelps-Stokes Education Commission to West 
and South Africa in 1919-20, as a parable of 
co-operation between black and white: ‘ You 
can play a tune of sorts on the white keys, and 
you can play a tune of sorts on the black keys, 
but for harmony you must use both the black 
and the white’ (E, W. Smith, Aggrey of Africa, 
page 123), 

Booker Washington’s simile was that of the 
hand, It was in 1895, in a famous speech at 
the Atlanta Exposition, that he held up his 
right hand with fingers outstretched and said: 
“In all things that are purely social] we can be 
as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand 
in all things essential to mutual progress’. 
(Scott and Stowe, Booker T. Washington, page 
20).—Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth C, P. Groves 


The Rev. Alec Vidler writes to point out that in 
his talk ‘ Should We End or Mend the Establish- 
ment? ’, which was published in THE LISTENER 
last week, the words ‘ for example on the radio or 
in the State educational system’ should have 
appeared at the end of the sentence printed on 
page 23: ‘I do not think that in England today 
Christians, whether of the established or free 
Churches, are enough to the fore in demanding 
liberty and opportunity for non-Christians to wit- 
ness to their convictions’, These words were 
omitted purely for reasons of space. 


Incentives—the Turn of the Tide ? 


week, that is excluding nightshift or overtime 
payment. But nightshift and/or overtime are 
generally part of the accepted way of life in a 
firm where integrated manufacturing methods 
are in operation, and directly these factors are 
taken into account the situation is substantially 
changed. This is because overtime and night- 
shift money will almost certainly be based on 
the new consolidated rates—it is with us— 
‘Gnstead of on a figure which used to be much 
smaller because bonus came on top of it. 
‘Holiday pay and retirement pensions are 
‘Similarly enhanced. 
_ + The big question which may be said to remain 
re Do people work as diligently and effec- 
as co-operatively in fact, on straight-time 
as when a direct cash incentive is pro- 
ed? Before attempting to answer the question 
me say that there are a variety of important 
es which _ not be discarded in the 
mstances: individual merit payments, 
bores (although I am _ not 
favour of these), service incre- 
i profit sharing schemes, all have a 
nS maintaining good morale and 


(continued from page 43) 


Pensions, group insurance programmes, and 
recreational facilities, all of which help to make 
a job attractive and therefore worth holding, 
For their part, workpeople must understand 
and accept the‘need for a continuance of time 
and methods studies as vital to improved 
efficiency; with a system of straight-time rates, 
workpeople have virtually a vested interest in 
improvement in efficiency because it is the sole 
basis of larger pay packets in the future. There 
must be similar support for the introduction of 
modern machines and process innovations. In 
my experience, this is not difficult; workpeople 
know enough about modern manufacturing 
methods to accept, and live up to, what might 
be called the prerequisites of a fair and equitable 
system of straight-time rates. When, therefore, 
a carefully planned and civilised package of 
employment conditions is associated with a pay 
scheme of this character, people respond effec- 
tively. This is the answer to the big question. 
Incentive schemes in the form of payment- 
by-results are no longer the invariable clue to 
productivity, efficiency, or worker satisfaction. 
The clue to a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay 
lies in another direction. If management does 


its job of providing up-to-date tools and main- 


taining technical services leading to the constant 
development of cost and Jabour-saving methods, 
workpeople will .co-operate in the knowledge 
that their true incentive is threefold: present 
security—as a consequence of working in an 
efficient organisation; stability of earnings—as 
provided by a straight-time rate structure; and 
brighter hopes for the future—as a result of 
producing more goods with the same amount of 
human effort. ‘ 

Circumstances naturally vary as between 
different industries and different companies, but 
if increasing mechanisation of our manufactur- 
ing industries is to have maximum effect, and 
new methods are to make their optimum con- 
tribution, then British management must be 
awake to the fact that new ideas are needed in 
regard to the ways in which workpeople are 
paid. Many employers in America and on the 
Continent have realised this already: fewer 
perhaps in this country, although the Ministry 
of Labour’s figures show that things are moving. 
We sometimes give the impression that there is 
something inviolable, if not near-magical, about 
our traditional methods of payment. Has not 
the time come for a real shake-up on the sub- 
ject of payment-by-results?—Third Programme 


Round the London. Galle 


eries_ 


=: 


gold and diamond millionaires of South 
Africa, began buying pictures because the 
house in Park Lane which he bought in 


1894 had an empty picture gallery. When he 


‘gave up this house and went back to 
_- Africa in 1910 he put the pictures into 
"storage, and so they have remained until 
“now, when they have been brought to. 
~ light in’ an exhibition in the Diploma 
‘Gallery of the Royal Academy. In 1923 
_ they went to Christie’s to be sold, but 
at the last moment Robinson changed his » 
-- mind and bought most of them back 
‘again, Consequently they have been seen 
by hardly any students, though one is 
‘not surprised to learn that Mr, Ellis 
Waterhouse knew all about them, They 
have been lent to the exhibition by the 
collector’s daughter, the Princess Labia, 
and nearly all of them, even the works of 
nineteenth-century academicians, seem to 

have been recently cleaned. 

% Robinson employed two experts to 
advise him but he played them off 
against each other and seems often to 
_have consulted his own taste, One of his 
first purchases was an early work by 
Tiepolo, a large altarpiece, which was 
not at all a conventional choice at the 
time, His early Italian paintings are an 
‘odd lot, none of them of the highest 
quality though in- excellent condition, 

_. the best of them being a mythological 
scene which looks at first sight very like 
a Piero di Cosimo but soom makes one 
doubt whether it can really be his work. 
‘The Gainsboroughs are extremely beau- 
tiful: they.include two early landscapes, 
a splendid family group of Mrs, and 
~ Mrs. ‘Dehany and their daughter—Mrs. 
~ Deniny’ s red dress is a miracle of hand- 
- ling—and an enchanting sketch or un- 
finished painting of a boy ina Van Dyck 
- costume of vivid blue. 
It was a curious mistake to buy ‘as a 
_ Velasquez a portrait of two princesses 
_ which is here attributed to Mazzoni, and 
none of the paintings attributed to Rem- 
__ brandt seems likely to be by him, but there is 
a superb study by Rubens which is perhaps the 
- ~most complete masterpiece in the collection, a 
__ good pair of portraits by Van Dyck in his early. 
' manner, and some excellent Dutch cabinet pic- 
_ tures by de Hooch, Ter Borch, and others. 
- Among modern pictures Robinson bought 
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Millais’ ‘Cherry Ripe’ and it is interesting to 


see this and other paintings by Millais in a clean 
and fresh condition; it is clear from such a 
lightly and loosely painted work as ‘ Shelling 
Peas’ that Millais really understood his medium 
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spoilt it all, or nearly all, with a streak of 
vulgarity. 

_ We are much indebted to Agnew’s for Be 
oy a up a loan exhibition of oil paintings by Cotman 
Bo <e* 
Bret 

i 
ag & 


IR JOSEPH ROBINSON, one ‘of the | 


‘Portrait of a Model, 


‘ as few of his English contemporaries did, but 


By ALAN CLUTTON. BROCK 


oe 


for a long time, This may not be quite fair to 
Cotman, for he is usually at his best in water- 
colour but Crome comes out as a most original — 
master, as padepare ate of pictorial convention 


1951-52? a William Coldstream: 
* Critic’s Choice’ at Arthur Tooth and Sons ~- 


and as fresh. in his vision as any impressionist; 
~ seldom indeed has- so. expert and professional a 
painter been so averse to any display of technical 
proficiency or so modestly receptive in front of 
the unadventurous and unromantic landscapes - 
that he preferred. By comparison Cotman seems 
to know far too many of the tricks of his trade, 
but in the little picture, ‘The Orchard House’, 
he is at least as sensitive as in the best of hise 
watercolours, _ : ve 
The critic who is asked to find half-a-dozen 
or so living English artists to: put forward as 
his chosen people deserves one’s sympathy; must 
he not feel that he has committed himself in a 
far more dangerous way than would be possible 
in print? But David Sylvester” ins this year’s 
* Critic’s Choice’ exhibition at Tooth’s has been 


a 


and Crome;. no Sisuch collectida. has been seen .- 


.. on which it is generally known that Sir ‘William 


the Doratsionas: these are all Lee up-te 


Yate painting by raneaies peta a can 


away. from his. romantic documentatio 


Py ed oy _ : or : . ‘ ‘Lar : 
é . ya f q 
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‘ance ates to secure some - pienates that we — 
must all want to see, the three fairly large nudes. — 


Coldstream has lately been working, and the © 
action-paintings which are the fruits of Rodrigo 
-Moynihan’s sudden conversion from the ~ 
» ways that lead to Burlington: House, It is — 
5 impossible. not to be conscious, of the | 
immense and devoted Jabour that. tag 
gone into Coldstream’s three pictures, the 
scrupulous measurements, for example, ¥ 
which are betrayed: by thes presence of so_ : 


+ 


_many little red marks at focal points in 
the figures, The. seated nude with its — 
curiously frontal and almost awkward ~ 
presentation is certainly the most com- — 
plete work, with an atmosphere and a F 
softness that are lacking in the other two_ 4 
more schematic and, one might even. say, 
still scaffolded constructions, but there — 

--are beautiful Passages in the reclining ~ 
‘nude where feeling has evidently over- 
come, or perhaps developed: out of et 
liberation, : 

It must be ‘adicaitted that hardly: any - 
living artist would have had the courage of 
to attempt what Coldstream has done, 
for he has faced the great classical sub- 
ject without the slightest evasion. Moyni-- 
han’s paintings have the air of being: 
impulsive, as in view of the style he has A 
chosen they inevitably must, but for — 
the moment there does seem to be some- ~ 
thing rather forced about the new free- 
~ dom he has allowed himself; he has not. 
yet quite achieved the spontaneity of his — 
much earlier abstractions, An abstract 
painting by Pasmore, impressive and, ‘of 
course, ominous Works by F rancis ‘Bacon, 
and vigorous designs by Alan Davie show 
_ other directions in which Sylvester's taste 
ors principles have led him. 

‘The Arts Council has brought thes 
Edward Lear exhibition from Aldeburgh 
to 4 St. James’ s Square, The point of the 
exhibition is that it shows all the aspects 

‘of. Lear’s art, in nonsense, natural his- a 
- tory, and topographical landscape. Its” 
principal revelation is that the nonsense — 
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Strom 


‘drawings are far more sensitive than one would 


have guessed from the familiar reproductions. 
The Gimpel Fils Gallery has arranged an ex- rs 

_ hibition of the Pre-Columbian art of. ‘Meta 

necessarily limited in scope but containing : a few oe 


- genuine masterpieces and a number of out-of- LS 


the-way_ objects, The Redfern Gallery has its ees 
usual summer exhibition, as interesting a mis 
cellany as always. The Zwenmice Gallery shor 
a collection of the work of thirteen artis sts from 


Sidney Nolan in which he ‘has. brok 


Australian scene, tai 
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The Decision to Intervene 
By George Kennan. Faber. 50s. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE F. KENNAN is a historian © 


of the Crocean persuasion. History’s meaning for 
him flows from the experience of its observer. 
Let those who would pretend that history’s 
method and purpose are. thereby distorted read 
Professor Kennan, They will find a scholarly 
scrupulousness in the presentation and weigh- 
ing of evidence, and an uncommon power of 
evoking the spirit and emotions of a past age. 
-True it is that the themes and occurrences of 
1918 upon which he lingers are those that point 
‘towards the greatsquestions of 1958; but in a 
book of 470 pages which deals with a period 
of little more than six months it is hard to feel 
that much of significance has been left out, and 
no. slightest sense of unbalance is left in the 
reader’s mind as he finishes this remarkable book. 


-It is written in a style of graceful ease, the pro- — 


cedures, or lack of them, through which deci- 


“sions were reached are delineated with beautiful 


‘clarity while yet awareness of the complex and 
bewildering nature of the issues is in no way 
dimmed, and on every other page appears evi- 
dence of the diplomat’s experience sharpening 
the historian’s insight or deepening his under- 
standing. It is to this rare enriching of a mind 


‘of the highest academic quality by twenty-five . 


years’ practice of diplomacy that we owe this 
model of example of the historian’s art. 

The matter with which Professor Kennan is 
concerned in this second volume of his study 
of Soviet-American relations between 1917 and 
1920 is how it was that Allied and United States 
troops came to be committed to action on Rus- 
sian soil, He shows how overmastering was the 
effect of the war with Germany, differing in its 
impact upon France and Italy, most closely 
beset, upon Britain, and upon the United States 


and Japan, least immediately threatened. France, _ 


and with less influence Italy, was most urgent in 
pressing for military action in Russia that would 
lead to the re-creation of an eastern front, and 
the French perceived, with typical clarity’ of 
view, that such action must almost certainly 
meet with Bolshevik resistance and thus involve 
their overthrow; Britain, with a no less charac- 
teristic desire to get the best of all worlds, for 
weeks clung to the illusion that the pressure of 
events and persuasion might induce the Bolshe- 
viks to invite the Allies to intervene on their 
behalf against German infiltration; Wilson, 
secure in another hemisphere, remote both geo- 
graphically and mentally from the seething 
cauldron of Europe, and with all his energies 
concentrated on the task of mobilising sufficient 


_ military force to defeat the Germans, for long 


would countenance no intervention, seeing in it 


no military advantage and believing it would 


alienate the Russian people; the Japanese, finally, 


, solely interested in furthering their own immedi- 


_ Purposes, ‘thought only about the relative 
ges of acting in Siberia alone or of acting 

unction with their formal Allies, These 
the different purposes in the minds of the 
eens ja the spring and early summer 


<ennan then goes on to unfold the 
ee ereve fie: Ais ® 
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intervention. The German 1918 offensive; the 
confusion about the strength and objects of the 
Finnish Whites and the degree of their associa- 
tion with the Germans; the consequent threat to 
Murmansk of which the local Soviet, cut off 
from Moscow, was only too well aware; the 
depot of Allied’ military supplies at Archangel 
sent to sustain the Russians against the Germans, 
badly needed in the West, and in process of 
being seized by the Bolsheviks for their own 
purposes; the similar depot at. Vladivostok; the 
lack of effective authority in the Far East and 
the emergence of anti-Bolshevik adventurers; 
the growing domestic pressures on Wilson to do 
something, though exactly what remained un- 
clear; the concerted recommendations of the 
Allied representatives in Russia; finally, and 
decisively, the chapter of accidents leading to 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Bolsheviks 
and the Czech legion in Siberia trying to make 
its way to Vladivostok for evacuation to the 
Western. front—all these joined with the unre- 
mitting pressure of the French and the British, 
and with slowly growing awareness of the nature 
of the Bolsheviks, to drive Wilson to the decision 
on July-6 to come to the aid of the Czechs in 
partnership with the Japanese. 

The ambiguities and contradictions in this 
decision, and in the aide-mémoire by which 
Wilson justified it to his Allies, are ruthlessly 
exposed by Professor Kennan, and the profes- 
sional diplomat comments scathingly on the 
methods of a President adopting a policy with- 
out expert advice, without consultation with his 
Allies, and apparently without recognising its 
own inconsistencies and its incompatibility with 
the aims and intentions of his British and 
French associates, 

But it is not with the President alone that 
the author is concerned, but with the deficiencies 
of a political system and society that made such 
procedures possible. ‘ How pleasing it would be 
if one were able-to record’, he concludes, ‘ that 
these deficiencies had been left behind, along 
with all the individual undertakings and adven- 
tures of 1918—to be recaptured, like these, only 
by the labour of the historian; to take on, like 
these, that deceptive quaintness which the pas- 
sage of time bestows on all human situations, 
however tragic; to be contemplated, now, from 
a safe distance, as the components of dead situa- 
tions, only partially relevant to our own’. 


Peace in Piccadilly. By Sheila Birken- 
head. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 
Regent Street as our fathers knew it has gone. 
Park: Lane is in the process of unrecognisable 
transformation. Rotten Row has become a 
mockery of its old self. But on Albany—that 
improbable habitation within a biscuit toss of 
Piccadilly—Time’s hand has rested almost im- 
perceptibly. Outwardly it is much the same as it 
appeared when, two years before Trafalgar, 
Coutts the banker, Holland the architect, and 
Copland the builder converted York, formerly 
Melbourne, House into a set of elegant chambers 
to be let on 99-year leases exclusively to gentle- 
men. A list of these gentlemen after a hundred 
and fifty years would reveal some of the most 
distinguished mames in art, literature, and 
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politics. In Albany lived Byron and within its 
precincts parted for ever from ‘poor Caro’. 
In it Macaulay amid his 7,000 books wrote his 
History, and Lytton his novels. Into number L.2 
and fresh from Oxford came Gladstone, member 
for Newark and the rising hope of the stern 
unbending Tories, From G.1 for nearly forty 
years the puissant Saturday Review was edited, 
and in the ’nineties at the Vigo Street end of the 
famous Rope-Walk John Lane was allowed to 
set up the Bodley Head and all that that avant- 
garde publishing house meant for the literary 
life of the fin de siécle. 

Even today there hangs over Albany a cloistral 
calm into which the roar of London traffic 
hardly penetrates. No wonder it seemed to 
Macaulay to convey a continuation in the metro- 
polis of Cambridge college life, But while this 
“haunt of bachelors or married men who try to 
lead bachelor lives’ has survived the attentions 
of the developer as it did, although by a narrow 
margin, those of the Luftwaffe in both wars, it 
has made the supreme sacrifice of its masculinity 
—women have been allowed to make their entrée. 

To write of Albany and its occupants there is 
obviously no lack of material. The difficulty is 
to sift the mass and make of it a readable, 
coherent narrative. This Lady Birkenhead has 
done. 


An Age of Fiction. By Germaine Brée 
and Margaret Guiton. 


Chatto and Windus. 25s. 

The fiction is French and the period is from 
Gide’s first writings to the ‘middle period of 
Camus, We are now sufficiently removed from 
this phase of literary history to define its charac- 
ter. It cannot be limited to a particular national 
literature, but if it was a European movefnent 
then the French poets, novelists, and dramatists 
were at the centre of it, Paris was still the capital 
of Europe because it was the focus of all the 
writers who, as Professor Brée and Mme Guiton 
say of the novelists, ‘ were highly aware of their 
role as propounders of a new conception of 
human reality’. It was a time when the tech- 
nique of the novel was developed as an instru- 
ment for exploring the ‘conflict between a 
certain vision of life and the reality of life itself ’; 
it was also a time when visions of life broke 
down in the sombre presence of reality, This 
period is over,‘ L’Europe est finie’, said Valéry 
in the first weeks of the false dawn called 
the Liberation. ‘It is time’, writes Professor 
Brée, ‘to pause, to reflect, to evaluate and to 
remember ’, For the poets and the novelists must 
begin again at the humblest level where they no 
longer seek to shape history by the creation of 
heroic myths but attempt to find a means of 
endurance until another vision of life imposes 
itself. 

This necessary work of evaluation has been 
made with the lucidity already displayed in 
Professor Brée’s study of Proust—here is the 
same patient analysis, the sudden illumination 
of a brilliant phrase, the unusual ability in a 
book of this kind to see both the wood and the 
trees, The authors give the period a much firmer 
outline than can be found in Professor Henri 
Peyre’s The Contemporary Novel in France or 
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To fly Britain’s V-Bombers calls for a highly developed sense of responsibility, and the men who fly them must also have more than a fair share of skill and initiative... 


ber Force 


Flying in the Missile Age. The advent 
of the stand-off bomb (air-to-ground 


Aircrew Selection. First you go for 4 
days to Hornchurch for a series of 
tests. Alertness of mind, as. well as 
quickness of hand and eye, will stand 
you in good stead. 

Basic Training. Once through Horn- 
church, you are a potential officer, 
ready to do your basic training. This 
you finish with the rank of Acting 
Pilot Officer. Then begins your flying 
training during which you do your 
first solo flight. 

Passing Out. Advanced flying training 
takes you to aerobatics, formation 
flying and instrument flying. Once you 
successfully complete your course on 
Vampire jets, the great moment 
comes, at the passing out parade, when 
you step forward for your ‘wings’. 
Joining a Squadron. First you go to 
an Operational Conversion _ Unit. 
Soon after you qualify you are shaking 
hands with your new squadron 


How does an R.A.F. flying 
career begin? What, briefly, are the stages before you 
Join the V-Bomber Force? 


How to Join. You can join the R.A.F. 
through. the Direct Commission 
scheme, which offers you the choice of 
a permanent career right up to pension 
age or a twelve-year engagement 
with the option of‘leaving after eight. 
(If you leave after twelve years ‘you 
take back to civilian life a tax-free 
gratuity of £4,000.) Alternatively, 
there’s a_ five-year Short Service 
Commission. Whichever you choose, 
the pay is good. The new increases in ~ 
pay and allowances, effective from the 
Sth April; mean that a Flight Lieu- 
tenant of 25 can, with full allowances, 
earn more than £1,500 a year. 

If you are between 1734 and 26, if 
you have the General Certificate of 
Education, the: Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, or their equivalent, then 
write, stating age and education, 
to the Air Ministry, Dept.(LT13a), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 


commander. Your life in a bomber We will send you all you need to 
squadron has begun. know.’ 


b The Royal Air Force 


missile, for despatch several hundred 
miles from a target) greatly enhances 
the yital role of the V-Bomber Force 
for many years to come. 


Flying. ..and acareer 


SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS PERIOD. 


STATE 


RAYON YARN AND TEXTILES 


COURTAULDS LIMITED mne.* ° 9 650.6 s 668 
| 5% NETT ay te society 
<d ip idad seid babel: BSS Equal to £8.14.0% gross where standard rate applies. 
OF GUARANTEED FOR A FIXED TERM. 
aN: 


From time to time we have interesting 
Secretarial positions at our Head Office 
in London for women of good education 
and training. There are. good prospects 
and the conditions of service are ex- 
cellent. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 4m 


or 4: % NE INCOME TAX PAID BY 


THE SOCIETY 


INVESTMENT SHARES subject to one 
month notice of withdrawal, equal to 
£7.16.7% gross where standard rate applies 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 


%* Any amount accepted up to £5,000 
% No depreciation 


Over 27 years of 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
£7,500,000 


Full particulars from the Secretary: 
THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London. Wal 
Tel.: MAY fair 8161 ne < 


Whether you are an experienced secre- 
tary or are seeking your first job we 
shall be pleased to discuss the matter 
with you at an informal interview. 


To arrange an appointment telephone 
MONARCH 8811, Extension 44. 


‘ 


16 ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND, 
LONDON, E.C.1 


(by St. Paul’s underground station) 
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cogs Precursor and Proust the sally 


ecois optimism of Duhamel and 
with their concern for the new rela- 
between the individual and the colléc- 
to “look in on the islands of :Giono, 
> and Bernanos, to ride out the cross- 
of the surrealist ‘ anti-novel’ Cocteau, 
oux, Céline, Queneau, and end their 
with man’s discovery of himself at grips 
“an inimical collectivity—the novels of 
alraux, Saint-Exupéry, Sartre and Camus. The 
is often stabbed with a sharp pen: 
amel ‘busily engaged in putting old wine 
» old bottles’; Giono—‘ We lack air, so con- 
ly busy is the wind, so intent on its own 
*; Breton and Aragon—‘ Past masters in 
art of preparation, (they) are perpetually 
pening magic casements on a perfectly blank 
tf *; Céline—‘ the compulsive whine of a con- 
cierge’. How neatly, for example, Mauriac is 
t in his place: ‘When a_ novelist gains so 
_ tomplete a control over his characters he neces- 
_ sarily deprives them of an important dimension 
ay existence ’, 
_ What remains from this period? A few near- 
_ Masterpieces: Monsieur Ouine, Voyage au bout 
de la Nuit, Choix des Eleues, Les Enfants 
tethe nayelists who were able-40 
atieye the development of an wuvre: Roger 
_ Martin du Gard, Malraux, Camus, It was a rich, 
_ exciting, devastating period and it ended, as 
_ Professor Brée suggests, on the beaches of Grd 
_ when La Peste had passed and there was nothing 
 Ieft to say or do. Now there are Beckett’s 
clochards—<‘ total imprisonment within a derelict 
a consciousness ’"—and Robbe-Grillet trying to trap 
a human existence in the spaces between objects. 
It may be a long time before another French 
_» Masterpiece appears. 


_ The Later Herods. By Stewart Perowne. 
4 Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 

_ The Five Herods. By Fritz Otto Busch. 

Hale. 21s. 

_ Two years ago Mr. Perowne published a stimu- 
> Jating account of Herod the Great. He has 
- now followed this up with a sequel, to which 
Bs an equally warm welcome will be given. Many 


family will derive chiefly from the New Testa- 
ment, in whose pages his three sons. Archelaus, 
_ Antipas, and Philip appear, together with Herod- 


are confusing both. because, as Mr. Perowne 
__ writes, its members ‘so often married their 
so many different generations, were called by 
same names’. But let the reader not be put 
if he wants to unravel the entwined threads, 
author gives him clear guidance; but if he 
ly wants a story that is often entertaining, 
thrilling, he will find it here. 
W can fail to be interested in that cheerful 
el Agrippa I: an intriguer, extravagant 
. ‘he was a sycophant who did not 
n the Jews by tears and the Romans 
ertheless he had the great virtue, 
m in the Levant, of moderation 
in aap both Rome ae 


are free to steer their course from> 


_ people’s acquaintance with members of Herod’s’ 


Philip, Herodias, Salome, Agrippa I and II,. 
"Berenice, and Drusilla. The family ramifications. : 


cousins or nieces, and because so many of them, - 


- methods of journalistic thoroughness: 
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ase seminds us that the author, besides pro- 
viding part of the political background of the 
New Testament, also recalls one of the decisive 
periods in the history of the Jewish people, 
culminating in the great revolt of A.D. 66 and 
the destruction of Jerusalem four years later— 
to these graphic events he devotes nearly a third 
of his book. To all this he brings the same 
qualities that he displayed in his earlier work, 
not least an intimate knowledge of the geography 
of Palestine and of the topography of Jerusa- 
lem, together with the surviving monuments, 
which enables him to illuminate many a detail. 
Despite the existence of Professor A. H. M. 
Jones’ standard work on the Herods, the story 
stands retelling, especially in a book that pro- 
vides many interesting illustrations, maps, and 
plans. 

The same theme has also attracted a distin- 
guished naval writer, Captain Busch (author of 
The Drama of the ‘ Scharnhorst’), whose work, 
published in 1956, now appears in English form. 
While Mr. Perowne’s book though popular is 


_ also scholarly, Captain Busch’s is designed for 


‘the genera] reader alone, Despite a few errors 
or slips (especially on the Roman side), he pro- 
vides a lively account, enhanced by some imagi- 
native reconstructions and by descriptions of 
landscape and countryside. His interest in the 
New Testament background leads to some long 
accounts, e.g., on the Nativity, and hé fails to 
bring out the greatness-of the achievement of 
Herod the Great and the essential difficulties of 
harmonising the various Roman, Jewish, and 
Hellenistic claims and aspirations. Though his 
material, as arranged, is something of a medley 
rather than a systematic treatment, yet his in- 
tense personal interest in his theme is conveyed 
to the reader. Thus the historical works of 
Josephus, the Jew who went over to the Romans, 
have provided a rich quarry and enabled two 
more writers to tell once again the fascinating 
story of one of the most remarkable family 
dynasties of antiquity. 


The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon 
By Ralph E. Lapp. Muller. 18s. 
The world for which Mr, Lapp has set down 
-the story of the twenty-three Japanese fishermen 
caught by the fall-out of a Bikini H-bomb test 
in March 1954 is not the same as that which 
-was startled by John Hersey’s reconstruction of 
the doom of Hiroshima when The New Yorker 
gave it a full issue in 1946, If the scale of the 
catastrophe is infinitely smaller, the fact that it 
happened eighty-seven miles from the point of 
detonation tells its own story of technological 
progress: and the issues, in the meantime, have 
darkened heaven. But Mr, Lapp, if he has not 
Hersey’s professional flair, has used the same 
we are 
able to trust his data and to say ‘ This is what it 
was like’, The care taken in his investigations 
deserves praise, for the crew of the Lucky 
Dragon had become unrecognisable under ex- 

ploitation of one.sort and another. 

The author wants us to clear our minds of 
‘the semantic nonsense about the “clean” 
bomb’, He ‘sees the unfortunate fishermen as 
accidental pioneers of essential. and admonitory 
knowledge, and his publishers make the large 
claim that his researches into the Lucky Dragon 
story (Mr. Lapp is a trained physicist) led to 
what is game pp about radio-active fall-out. 
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But the noise of the grinding of axes is faint. 
Whatistays in the mind is the vivid picture of 
the fishing-boat in mid-Pacific, before and after 
the awesome experience; the series of small 
incidents by which, after return to port, the 
story became world-news; the impact upon each 
family, and above all the special meaning of the 
developing drama for the Japanese people. One 
may get a little tired of the geiger-counters, but 
on the whole this-is an honest and therefore 
touching job of work, 


He Lit the Lamp 
By Ursula Bloom. Burke. 18s. 


Miss Ursula Bloom has put together an interest- 
ing biography of that scientific ‘ outsider’, the 
late A. M. Low, the well-known inventor. It is 
largely based on extensive notes which Low had 
left for a book, not a biography, on his interests 
in life. Lord Brabazon has contributed a very 
frank introduction, in which he says that he 
knew and liked Low for more than thirty-five 
years, but that it must be allowed that he was 
a failure in spite of his brilliance as an inventor, 
personal charm, wit and great powers of speech. 
He tells how professional scientists who did not 
know that he was acquainted with Low spoke of 
him with venomous hatred. He thinks that this 
was largely due to Low calling himself a profes- 
sor when he had no proper claim to the title. 

Why did Low, who -had held 200 patents, 
including radio-guided missiles and rockets, 
arouse such animosity? The circumstances of 
his early life throw light on this. He was the 
son of a middle-class engineer, and passionately 
attached to his mother. His father helped him 
in mechanics, while his mother indulged his 
self-appreciation and treated him as if he were 
a genius. He was educated at St. Paul’s. The 
boy who sat next to him in class was the future 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, who seemed 
to him at that time rather dull. Low was 
not very successful at St. Paul’s, and also, 
apparently, was a poor examinee at the City and 
Guilds Engineering College. The combination 
of passion for invention with academic setbacks 
seems to have created an inferiority complex 
and aggressive cOmpensatory behaviour. He 
acquired the degree of Doctor of Science from 
the Chicago Law School, a qualification un- 
familiar in British scientific circles. 

Before the first world war he invented and 
demonstrated a form of wired television having 
some of the basic features of modern television. 
During that war the Army Council gave him 
the ‘title of Associated Honorary Assistant 
Professor at the Royal Ordnance College. He 
was provided with a team of skilled men to 
develop his guided missile, a radio-controlled 
aeroplane loaded with a warhead. His patent 
was taken off the secret list in 1925. As with 
many of his inventions, it contained ideas that 
have proved important, but were not completely 
worked out. 

Invention consists of idea, development and 
practical application. Low was gifted in the first 
of these, but lacking in the other two. Failure 
in development and application became a habit, 
and he drifted into writing about inventions 
rather than perfecting them. He became a 
prolific. scientific journalist, publishing forty- 
four * books and innumerable articles. His 
‘outsiderism’ made him enjoy shocking the 
professional scientists. When he began to write 
forty years ago, the professional scientists 
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Pr HE Robinson of Miss Muriel Spark is as 
unusual as diverting, and written with 


singular freshness and. charm. There is a 


lack of explicitness in her statement than which 


nothing would irritate more if it seemed merely 


to cloak a haziness in her thought, but which - 


here, by leaving with intent so much to the 
reader, only excites his greater interest. Through- 


_ tive but unfamiliar idiom, The strange recluse 


- Robinson owns and lives on a tiny island in the 
a South Atlantic, his only companion a little boy 
named Miguel. The motto of the ‘ fairly dread- 


_ ful wood-cut’ -pasted in his books is Nunquam 


minus solus quam cum solus; and accordingly 


he is far from pleased when an air-liner crashes - 


_ on the island, obliging him to house the three 


survivors for over three months until the arrival 


_ of a boat. 
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_ His response to their personalities, his manag- 
ing of their situation and, in particular, his 
attempt to establish an authority over January 
_ Marlow, the only woman among them, who 


“narrates, are the theme of the book; and the ~ 


story goes forward with lively and unexpected 
incident revealing, though not explaining, facet 


upon facet of character, not only of the pro-- 


tagonist and January but of Jimmy Waterford, 
Robinson’s relation and heir, a_ designing 
_ charmer, and Tom Wells, blackmailer, occultist 
and vendor of talismans, a comically horrible 
figure for whom Miss Spark deserves a special 
‘word of praise. The ruminations of this diabolical 


- fool, with his constantly reiterated ‘ We’re lucky 


* 


to be alive’, delighted me with their beautiful | 


authenticity, ‘ You see’, he says once, explaining 
why the people at home will not presume his 


death, ‘I have friends among the Occult. There’s 


no getting away from it; they. know what’s 
going on in the world. I’m not talking about a 
lot of ignorant fortune-tellers, mind you; these 


are scientists-of every description and in every 


sense of the word, Some of them have letters 


__ after their names’, 


Domineering, arrogant, yet oddly humane, 
Robinson -governs the little party with notable 


firmness. A heretic and enthusiast, he steals a 


precious rosary from January, an orthodox - ; 
Catholic of recent persuasion. He removes from 


Tom Wells, and burns it, a prized collection of 
obscene photographs. Above all, he will not 
tolerate the romantic interest that January Mar- 
low begins. to find in Jimmy Waterford. His 


~ solution to this, which accords with his desire to 
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_ be free of the intruders, is to vanish in, a way 
_ that makes it appear he has been murdered, 
correctly foreseeing that in the further illumina-- 
tions caused by mutual suspicion and dread this 


interest will wither. away: an ingenious stroke — 


Preiraiie} iia to: GonabSnate, vith hee press. 
eee aoe the ‘popular press especially was 
San to find an inventor calling himsel “a pro=- 


Robitwor: By Mattel: Spark. ne eerie 12s. 6d. oF Enc Seen 3 B 

The Love Man. By Gwyn ‘Thomas. Gollanez. 133° 6d. * Lis Ceres ae: Sore ta 

oe Ten Miles from Anywhere. By P. H. Newby. Cape. L5sa0 oe ce bec ues a 
Awake for Mourning. By Bernard Kops. MacGibbon uel Kee. 15s. > Gn Ai 


i whereby Miss Spark raises fie story, to a new nny + Celtic writers, Mr. Thowiad 4 is- palais car> “4 


- ingly artless as‘in truth skilled and premeditated. 
‘out the book we continually ask the question . 
. Why, finding no answer, and yet at its ending 
are satisfied, as by a piece of music in an attrac- 


literary imagination and now, of all people, Mr. , Armenian children, fleeing before the Turkish — ; 
Gwyn Thomas bobs up with a lively flow. His massacres of 1915 and finding refuge in a Syrian a 
Don Juan is not he of the thousand mechanical mountain village. There is a charming lyricism ~ 


has him killed. Thus Tenorio. falls into the 
~Governor’s hands, but, for, reasons’ again left 


- employed instead as assassin in chief against a 


daggery is why it came to be written. It appears 


character, and the personages continually behave 


-radely and plebian flourish’. 
_ have their faults but they are not buffoons. 


_stwyth student flown with beer, ‘You and the 


‘paration for death with a routine of skeletal - 
_ of the discipline and dullness that stand at the 
shuttle between zones of delight and pain too . . ing a reputable publisher and the subs dising of 


afford. “these margins of evasiveness ’. 


alent tonic. + The Seioketiabats scientists — 
despised him, but in fact he performed a social 
service in explaining science and invention: to 


hist life “might thi been happier. SAF 
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New Novels ae nave a 


Pitch of excitement at the point where many 
begin to sag. In fact, its structure is irreproach- 
able altogether. She contrives a weaving of — 
January’s life on the island with her life as a 
whole, a relating of the here and now to matters 
beyond, yet still relevant, ina manner as seem- 


ried away by the mere sound and spate of _ 
language: a little more discipline and ies 
might prove beneficial i in the matter of sense. 
The; tales collected in Ten Miles from ree 
-where, some ‘of. which appeared first in THE | 
LISTENER, are in many different moods and are? 
- curiously unequal in their. writing. A long story . 
entitled ‘The Beginning of Exile’~ describes 
in moving fashion the sorrows. of two little : 
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~ Don Juan Tenorio, assassin, lecher and prince — 
of bores, maintains his puzzling hold on the 


¥ 


victories, however, but an outcast, proscribed by jn ‘ The Man from Barcelona * , in which aman 
the King and with a price on his head, To save whose family has seen. nothing of him. for many 
him from the vengeance of the Civil Governor, years travels from Spain to his brother’s house — ; 
his uncle the Bishop imprisons him in a dungeon — jn England for the pleasure of skating, just once, 
where he is to spend the rest of his life, while on the lake, as he did in his childhood, hee 4 
vermin, hunger and dampness ravage his looks. returning home on the following day. Both these - 4 
For some reason not made plain, the Bishop stories have the delicacy of thought and feeling o 
nevertheless undertakes that Don Juan shall be that is characteristic of Mr. Newby, and it is — 5 
. 


delivered over to Pacheco the Governor in the dq to find them cheek by jowl with the queasy 
event of his death: whereupon Pacheco naturally p}ymour of ‘Uncle Kevork’ and the purely 
facetious anecdote, ‘An Unrecorded Interview’, 
Humour is very much a matter of taste, but wo 
this reader Mr. Newby falls short of his usual. 
fastidiousness in that particular field. Neverthe- 
less there are fine things in this varied collection, 
An oath burst from my lips when, after 
peasantry grown restive under his own extortions. ploughing through the 223 pages of Awake for 
The story ends with the death of Pacheco, and Yourning, I learned from a note on the author 
Don Juan preparing to undergo that supreme that a bursary from the Arts Council had made 
torment, the redeeming love ef a good woman. the whole distressing affair possible, The note — 
The main interest in this wild cloak-and- also informs us that the author ‘ grew up in the 
years of economic and political disillusion that x j 
led to the war’, but there is nothing in his book — 
to suggest that he has grown-up at all. For sheer a 
- silliness it takes the breath away. A young man, 
Derek, with a craving for ‘power; ‘wishes to start ie 
{ 
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unclear, Pacheco disresarde? the royal decree for — 
his execution. After an agreeable session of 
mental torture, he tells Don Juan he is to be. 


‘to be outside Mr, Thomas’ considerable range... 
For one thing, it is a Spanish story in a Spanish: - 
setting and yet there is nowhere the flavour of © 
Spain. A vindictiveness, a Schadenfreude, well 
up from its pages that are not in the national. a movement to “change people, ideas, every- ; 
thing’ and obtains the ‘money for’ this by — oa 
in a manner not their own. Of Bishop Rodrigo, _ sponging on a homosexual millionaire. He thinks, me 
for example, haying dinner in a posada full.of — not unreasonably, that the adolescent population — cape 
muleteers, Mr. Thomas will write ‘ He had will provide the most suitable following, and to oe 
tackled his food with an exaggerated relish and - gain their adherence he ‘ builds up’ as a skiffle- — ae 
swigged his wine with what he thought a com- _ king a moronic youth who has just served three 
Spanish Bishops years in gaol. By dint of bawling nonsense at the f@ 
top of his lungs the moron in no time at all aes 
_ the ‘idol-hungry’ young of. London at his fee 
“My God, didn’t expect such a response. ; 
expected thirty thousand’, muses Derek at 
monster rally of the New Youth Party, ” 
‘troops are called out: ugly incidents foll ‘ 
‘faces burst open like poppies’: soon, i 
‘the Government will totter... but our. 
are doing so rapidly. Space ought not perha 
heart of all dignity and ‘goodness, You both _be given to such a book, but the fact 


Pacheco, who is supposed to be a ruffianly clod; | 
philosophises’ in’ a way suggestive of an Abery-— 


monk both stand apart from life’, he remarks 
to Don Juan with a strange fluency, ‘he in pre- _ 


bareness, you in a blinding rapture, in a denial 


— 


esoteric to be acceptable to most. We cannot | its author by a public body is of basa ie? 4 
Ay, Dios! interest, as a mark of the wid 
and there is much more in the same vein, Like “now Boe ec! its stride. 3h 
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AN FLEMING 
‘and Raymond Chandler 
are tonight discussing 
thriller writing. Of Flem- 

- ing, Chandler has said ‘he 
i -writesajournalisticstyle, 
feat: clean, spare and 
never pretentious’. Titles 
available are Diamonds 
et areForever, From Russia 


with Love, Live and Let 
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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“T wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
_ whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 
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Journal of The Royal Institute of Philosophy (14 Gordon Square, WCI) 
Edited by H. B. Acton 


Vol. XXXI11, No. 126 CONTENTS 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore 


Moore and Philosophical Analysis 
Moore’s Appeal to Common Sense 
Intrinsic Value: Some Comments on the 
Work of G. E. Moore 
Philosophical Survey: Philosophy 
in France 
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An English Coxswain 


HARNESSING THE ATOM 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 
power. They are kept going solely by 
voluntary contributions. Nearly a 


million pounds a year are needed: 
send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1I 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D, Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ART TREASURES FROM JAPAN 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM ~ 
TILL 17 AUGUST 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8: Sun. 2.30-6 


ADMISSION 2/6 


EDWARD LEAR: Landscapes, 
nonsense drawings, manuscripts, 
etc. 

ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
TILL 26 JULY 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6: 

Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 
ADMISSION 1/- 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
: Art and Nature 


LLIMBERING UP for this column a few weeks ago, 
I saw an interview with Stanley Spencer and 
some of the amateur critics and admirers who 
are his neighbours at Cookham, along with some 
excerpts from his works, I remember thinking 
this was a lively example of the informal, news- 
reel, ‘ Now can you tell us exactly what you’re 
trying to do?’ approach to art, There are, of 
course, other possible approaches, such as the 
Runsthistorische, which can sometimes enlighten 
but tend also to reduce vivid responses to for- 
mulas and actual works to abstractions. Or you 
can just let the paintings or sculptures speak for 
themselves, and use technique mainly to select 
and arrange the material to the best advantage. 

Television, which can be both formal and in- 
formal, ought to be able to combine the best 
features of all these approaches, That, at any 
rate, has been John Read’s idea in the series of 
eight films under the collective title ‘ British Art 
and Artists’ which the B.B.C. is offering this 

» summer. If you look at the pamphlet which has 

' been issued to introduce and illustrate the series 
you will see that Mr, Read has varied his tech- 
nique to suit his subjects. The first film, ‘A 
Sculptor’s Landscape’, was shown on June 29. 
It was about Henry Moore, who has always been 
concerned with a few strong basic themes: the 
emotional effects of pure shape, He creates 
nothing for which nature has not somewhere 
hidden a precedent. From this, the essence of his 
greatness, the film took its cue beautifully, We 
saw Moore holding a pimento against his out- 
stretched : fingers, a knucklebone against his 
clenched fist. From these striking small resem- 
blances we moved on to the great ones, the 
massive familiar figures impressively photo- 
graphed against a background of sky-lines and 
hills. The cameraman, Walter Lassally, used 
Moore’s work and its natural settings to empha- 
sise the harmonies to which Moore himself is 
dedicated. Some of the close-ups, too, were 
graphically sharp and clear, really seeming to be 
set in depth. 

The commentary, finely 
spoken by Sir Ralph 
Richardson, was sometimes 
helpful, but I could have 
managed without the stock 
phrases of appreciation, 
moulded sinuous forms and 

_ so forth, I could have done 
without the music, too. 
The whole point of this 
film was that Moore creates 
as much as he can out of 
doors and likes his work to 
be seen out of doors, A few 
passages were filmed in 
brooding silence, or with 
unobtrusive natural sounds 
of wind and bird-song, and 
these were more effective 
than those sequences in 
which the powerful corre- 
spondences of art and land- 
scape were slashed across 
by Humphrey  Searle’s 
brilliant but — essentially 
*indoors’ music, At one 
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point, when we were shown primitive, totem- 
like figures, the miisic seemed actually to go 
native: a clever, restless piece of underlining, 
but alien to the strength and repose of Moore’s 
work, 

Despite his preference for natural surround- 
ings, Moore has executed his largest work for 
the Unesco building in Paris, to which Picasso 
has also contributed on a suitably international 
scale: an 800-foot mural about which there has 
been one of those tiresome controversies. In last 
week’s ‘ Panorama’ Sir Charles Wheeler was in- 
vited to amplify his recent attack on the work. 
It didn’t worry me much that he has never 
actually seen it—we-weren’t shown very much 
of it ourselves, come to that—but his admission 
that he has never been to Ravenna seemed to me 
truly horrifying. An admirer of Picasso, Roland 
Penrose, then put the case for the defence, prais- 
ing the mural’s vibrating blues, greens, and 
ochres. The whole thing was quite remarkably 
non-televisual and seemed to have been mocked- 
up into the bargain.-I would much rather have 
seen Richard Dimbleby take another ride in that 
three-cornered coffin at the Aviation Medicai 
Research Centre where they are trying out the 
effects: of space-travel on human responses and 
muscular control. Apparently it affects the body 
but not the brain. Television, they tell me, works 
the other way. Has anyone, by the way, opened 
a book yet as to whether Mr. Dimbleby or Mr. 
Michelmore will be the First Man in the Moon? 

In Friday’s ‘ Look’ we were taken across some 
of the vast landscapes of America, from the 
mountains and deserts’ of the west down to the 
marshy Everglades of Florida, There is country 
to defy any sculptor—the less said about those 
monster carvings of Presidents in Mount Rush- 
more the better—but it must be the world’s 
most wonderful setting for wild life, Ben 
Feaver’s film reminded me—only, of course, it 
was far better—of the sort of thing any amateur 
cine-photographer would want to bring back 
from his holiday: a thirty-second glimpse of 
the Grand Canyon and then here we are speed- 
ing along the state highway to somewhere else. 
This resemblance was enhanced by a charmingly 
enthusiastic presentation, ‘Look’, called Mr. 
Feayer, ‘there’s an avocet?, ‘Good Lord, so it 
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Bryce Canyon, Utah, seen on July 4 in the film ‘ American Holiday ’ by Ben Feaver 


Comparison between a knucklebone and Henry 

Moore’s fist in ‘A Sculptor’s Landscape’, the first 

of a series of films written and produced by John 
Read on ‘ British. Art and Artists ’, on June 29 


is’, cried Peter Scott obligingly, But it certainly 
made me want to go there: and the bird studies 
were really very lovely. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
The Basic Three 


CRITICS OVERTAKEN with doubt about the 
originality of a play sometimes reassure them- 
selves with the belief that all plots are funda- 
mentally reducible to three experiences or 
formulas, love, hate, and murder, If Ionesco’s 
‘Chairs’ throws doubt on the inevitability of 
the trinity, any extension of what might be 
called the dramatic furniture was unnecessary 
for three plays of the week which were plainly 
and simply concerned with murder in settings 
varying from darkest Cornwall to the tormented 
Gaelic soul. It remained to be seen whether 
original treatment would transform what might 
easily become monotonously familiar. 
Confronted with the time-worn apparatus of 
the vendetta, the informer, death and pursuing 
vengeance, Malcolm Hulke and Eric Paice, joint 
authors of ‘This Day in Fear’ (July 1), con- 
trived to give it all a new twist if not treatment. 
James Coogan, powerfully 
played by Patrick Mc- 
Goohan, has abandoned his 
life as a dedicated member 
of the I.R.A., and settled 
down respectably to mar- 
riage in London, seven 
years after he turned over 
to the police Seamus 
O’Connor, saintly hero of 
the Movement. On the 
anniversary of O’Connor’s’ 
betrayal, Scotland Yard 
informs him that two mem- 
bers of the Army have 
arrived in London bent‘on 
retribution, and when they 
offer him police protection 
he has no idea that an’ 
elaborate conspiracy, with 
I.R.A. gunmen posing as’ 
police agents, is waiting to 
trap him. The suspension 
of disbelief suffered a set- 
back at this point with 
the appearance of Allan 
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Scene from ‘This Day in Fear’, on July 1, with (left to right) Larry Burns 
as an older detective, Donal Donnelly as a young detective, and Patrick 
McGoohan as James Coogan 


McClelland, It was difficult to reconcile what 
appeared on the screen to be his bland, un- 
marked face with a disillusioned Inspector from 
the Yard, and suspicion deepened as the masks 
came off, the gunmen found, at the point of 
execution, that James Coogan was in fact the 
very Seamus O’Connor they had glorified with 
a martyr’s death, and their first bewilderment at 
the shock of recognition brought unexpected 
results, At every turn one of the oldest plots 
was given fresh life, but McClelland, whose 
performances are sometimes distinguished, did 
not beat up a brand of fanaticism convincing 
enough to make his lofty protestations before 
the execution ring true, perhaps because it was 
no more within the range of his features to 
look like an I.R.A. fanatic than it was a police 
inspector. Otherwise George Foa’s production 
went with a sinister swing and held the suspense. 

It is a searching test of any actress to ask 
her not merely to step into the shoes of a middle- 
aged lady with a face lined beyond her years 
and a hint of madness somewhere behind her 
ravaged features, but to sustain the splendid 
lie that she is a warm-hearted Scotswoman as 
incapable of evil as a sunflower, when darker 
pulses beat within her than ever came out of a 
Cornish mist. In ‘ Suspect’ (July 3) Joan Miller 
survived the test with the quiet authority of 
someone who brought to the part the rare con- 
tradictions it required, and gave us a fine study 


of a woman broken by the secret she has kept © 


locked away for thirty years. Miss Miller can 
convey with subtle economy the pain and 
bewilderment of those finer spirits engulfed by 
love, circumstance, and a diabolical visitation 
from the devil. ; 

The play opens with Mrs. Smith living in 
Cornish seclusion still accompanied by her 
crusty servant Goudie MacIntyre—dourness is 
an easy thing to overplay and Enid Hewitt 
overplayed it—while Mrs, Smith’s son Robert 
is about to marry Janet, the daughter of a 
doctor. An ex-journalist arrives, something in 
Mrs, Smith’s face seems familiar, and he recalls 
a murder trial he attended as a young reporter 
which left ineffaceable memories. Thirty years 
before, the bodies of Mrs. Smith’s father and 
stepmother had been found brutally dismem- 
bered by an axe, and it was shown that Mrs. 
Smith (then Margaret Wishart) had indulged a 


lawless lover, strongly resented by her step- 


mother. In the trial which followed the jury 
returned that terrible verdict—unproven—which 
‘takes away the penalty and leaves the stain, and 
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“Grand National Night’ on July 6, with (left to right) Tony Britton as Gerald 
Coates, Frank Lawless as Buns Darling, Edward Dentith as Sergeant Gibson, 
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and Victor Brooks as Detective Inspector Ayling 


Mrs. Smith has been trying to live down the 
appalling memory ever since. 

It was a pity the climaxes were made melo- 
dramatic with music; unfortunate that the final 
frenzied scene with the axe did not quite come 
off because it seemed an artificial and unneces- 
sary twist to an otherwise moving story; for the 
rest Vivian Daniels’ production was admirable. 

Possible murder was still the basic theme of 
‘Grand National Night’ ( Sunday-Night 
Theatre’), and once more one of the three classic 
plots underwent fresh illumination. That 
moment when a burst of violence from a wife 
leads to her death by accident, and the husband, 
unaware that she has! died of heart failure, 
decides to cover his tracks, was built into a 
most effective play by Dorothy and Campbell 
Christie. Babs Coates became a beautifully brash 
alcoholic in the hands of Vanda Godsell; her 
husband, deftly played by Tony Britton, covered 
up her death with perfect poise; Barbara 
Shelley’s debut in a leading part showed high 
Promise, and then, as everything gathered for 
the climax, the business of the railway ticket 
and the identical macintoshes which might con- 
vict Tony Britton of complicity in his wife’s 


Joan Miller as Mrs. Smith and William Devlin as 
Sir Hugo Const in ‘ Suspect’ on July 3 


death, dwindled away to a not altogether satisfy- 
ing end. 

Yet how skilfully remote the production of 
all three plays seemed from those distant days 
when dramatic critics were accustomed to 
rationalise their fears of this new medium with 
a patronising ‘ repertory in an iron Jung ’, 

VINCENT BROME 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Sin and Islands 


RADIO DRAMA can be cavalier with space and 
time but it must go carefully when the place 
or time is unfamiliar to its audience. When a 
story is, familiar, when it is part of the national 
legend, the author of a radio script can and 
should play fast and loose with his subject. But 
when the story is unknown he is well advised 
to keep to the telling of it and to leave the foot- 
notes and commentaries for the day when the 
story has become one of his society’s legends. 
Two of the plays last week on the Third Pro- 
gramme were based on stories which were power- 
ful in plot and situation but which were 
unfamiliar. Both featured murder on an island; 
one was written as a play and the other was a 
dramatised verse sequence. 

The verse sequence by Constantine Trypanis 
dealt with a terrible story from the island of 
Skiathos in the Aegean. The story, by the 
nineteenth-century writer Alexandros Papadia- 
mantis, is well known in Greece but relatively— 
and regrettably—unknown here. A midwife who 
has known nothing but poverty for herself and 
her girl children takes it upon herself to execute 
any baby girl born on the island. When her 
crimes are discovered she makes her way to a 
monastery on the coast but she drowns before 
reaching it, ‘half-way between the justice of 
God and man’, Mr, Trypanis who first went 
to the island in 1939 revisited it last year, and 
wrote a sequence of poems about the island, 
the story of the murderess, and about a friend 
who was lost at sea. The sequence was broken 
up on this occasion and it emerged as part 


travelogue, part tangental reference to the 
murderess, and part personal recollection and 
observation. 


In Greece, on the Greek radio, where the 
story of the murderess is already part of the 
national legend, his soliloquy on the present 


E Nee 


_. plot was ordinary enough and involved a wife 


- moments when her language seemed to have been 


a!) 


’ aa involved in solving a celebrated crime of the 


td 


Two of them indeed serve as an sfetlicnt text 


fe Faille, 


some pithy words, and I am sure that they 
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ne throaty masculine voice ‘and j 
sls homespun bazoukia, ‘ Shakey oT 


are either cooking or eating: ‘our evening meal. — 


faile Pahtly iecntise: ‘its ‘audience was not party 
‘to the legend which lay behind it and partly 
because it was given one of those productions © 
which makes use of a kind of hushed Hellenic 
fog. This was a pity because the story of the 
-murderess, which surely cries out for radio 
production, inspired — Mr. Trypanis: to some : 
striking lines. 


ren’ 
manner in which these ‘problems are discussed, 


‘each problem as it arose objectively and dispas- 


- for the play by Miss Sheila Cregeen which was 
also broadcast last week. : ; 
If you sin on an_island you are ‘trapped ‘ 
And you always sin on an island 
- says Mr. Trypanis. The characters in ‘ Mac a 
a play based on an incident which took 
place on the Isle of Man in the seventeenth 
century, were both trapped and sinning. The 


to handling livestock, perhaps it is, 
Radio once more came into its own 
‘Anthony Sampson’s ‘Talking to Africans’ 


_ whose lover returns when she is happily married 
to a good but second-best man. The man, Mac 
a Faille, is found drowned in a bog, and the 
lover who is considered circumstantially guilty, 
proves his guilt when he touches the body which 
immediately spouts blood. When he goes to see 
the wife he finds that his violence has destroyed 
her love. Facing death for her love he had been - 
_ brave but, facing death without it, his mind ~ 
“wanders. When the law comes he imagines that 
he has become the despised and second best Mac 
a Faille. 

“Miss Cregeen has a strong pen. Without ° 
shame she used archaic forms and unusual 
“manners of address which, at first, sounded as 
if they had been introduced to cover flaws in 
' the construction of the play’ s action but which 
_ later sounded ‘natural in their seventeenth- 
century Manx context. She drew upon witch- 
craft, and the Good Folk, and there were 


typed ‘B.B.C.’ 


charming, lively, - is 
laughed a lot, particularly at white pretensions. 


Sampson asked his friends, 
vinegar-looking faces’, was the reply. 


that makes them look like that?” 


' inspired by the Sagas themselves. At the end of © 
her account of this ‘bloody wooing’ one felt 
that the cast had enjoyed getting their teeth into 


_ down or how to handle a glass of wine—things 
' that to Africans do not seem to matter so much. 


would agree with me that the author, who made 
her debut with this play, should be encouraged. 
- While ‘ Skiathos’ only whetted the appetite for 
a dramatisation of ‘The Murderess’, her play 
made a brave. attempt to enter. the national 
legend on its own. 
Of other plays heard last week Miss. Audrey 
‘Cameron’s production of ‘ ‘Fire, Burn! ? (Home, 
_ Saturday), which was somewhat obscurely named 
after Edmund Kean’s muttering of the witches’ 
incantation in ‘Macbeth’, was deserving of 
praise. The play by Mr. John Keir Cross was 
based on a thriller by Mr. John Dickson Carr 
and it made full use of radio’s free play with — 
time. A Scotland Yard man bumps his head and 
goes back to 1829 when (or where?) he is 


of importance, their feeling that African culture — 
was essentially evil, something to be stamped | 
out—though the condescension of those who 
tried to be friendly was often worse, They all 
laughed heartily when it was suggested that the 
Whites should, be confined, ‘after the show 


and ‘allowed to develop along their own lines— 
first making sure that those lines are ours’ 


before the transfer of -power, Another of their 
favourite phrases was ‘When we bale out in 
Ghana’, for they are all tremendously proud of — 
this new all-African state created by Britain. — 
That, at least, is good to know. — : 
~ Charles Parker’s and Ewan MacColl’s ‘The 
Ballad of John Axon’ fell, perhaps, more into 
the category of engine talk and industrial folk 
song than the Spoken Word, But there were the 
voices of Axon’s widow and his work mates .in - 
the Stockport locomotive depot,’ whose flat 
Lancashire accents went well with the clang a a 
hiss of the engines themselves, ‘They all said 
that engine-driving was ‘a feeling i in the blood’ 
_ and that a driver has.a real passjon for his loco-- 
motive. ‘ We had some lovely | times, Jack and I, 
rambling ’, said Mrs, Axon, ‘but he really loved 
trains ’, 
refused to leave it when ‘the steam pipe brake 
id blow’ and it dashed down the long seven- 


day. He solves it and then wakes up in 1958. 
‘The production was slick and much of the 
Period dialogue rang true but the use of a dream 
or a temporary period of unconsciousness has 
become such a cliché that it is very often 
aERONS. E 
: ; Ian RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Black-and White 


_© PARENTS AND CHILDREN’ (Network Three on 
_ Monday evenings) is such an admirable series 
that I am sorry it is coming to an end for the 
summer, Is it now too hot to discuss family 
‘planning whether contraception really inhibits 
the birth of immortal souls,-or when to warn 


3; 


‘programme | and not at a time when many of us — 


What i is so refreshing about ‘ Parents and Child-— 
is the frank, unembarrassed ~ and adult — 


On Monday evening the four parents dealt with’ “MUSIC = aes 
sionately according to their lights, Of the four, 
Rose Hacker distinguished herself particularly 
for her clear good sense, But is it, I could not 
help wondering (as the father of two) really — 
‘such fun’ to have eight children to bring up 3 
these ‘days? For a farmer, like Mr. Barrett, used 


in 
on Fortner’s work is a setting of a drama 
Friday evening (Home), though this also had “Federico Garcia Lorca, whose fundament: 2 Ru 
to be listened to while I balanced a plate on my differs: little from the familia 
knee and strained to catch the blurred and boom- 
ing voices as they came through on the record- 
a On my set, at least, only the more stereo- | 
¢ accents of Anthony Sampson 
emerged at all clearly—symbolical, no doubt, of 
the whole tragic situation as it exists~ today - instance have produced an artistic ‘monster. 
between the white and the black races, Through | 
the general fuzz, the Africans—journalists, short- 
story writers and intellectuals whom Mr, Samp- 
son was revisiting in Johannesburg—sounded _ his principal characters do not sing at all and 
and unaffected, They all 


the melodramatic level of the 


-* How do the Whites in Africa strike you? ? Mr; | 
“Grim faces, sour, 
‘I ask have, therefore, no musical identity at all, even” 
myself, what do they ‘think about? What is it 


For, to African eyes, the Whites, in spite. of 
their privileged position and their riches; do not 
know how to live, Obsessed with money-troubles 

_and the cost of living, they have become joyless 
and inhuman, Even in their social intercourse, 
they seem to Africans to be worrying all the ~inverse- ratio to its frequency of .appearance. 
time about the right thing to say, how to sit 


It all began, they agreed, with the missionaries — 
coming into the country with their inflated sense _ 
correct, because~ effective, use. 


down’ (a phrase, like ‘ the day of reckoning ’, © 
constantly on their lips), to their own reservations 


Listening, one was forcibly reminded of the bit- 
terness one used to hear in the voices of Indians | 


‘He loved his engine so much that he — 


mile gradient from Buxton and— crashed into — 
ms another freight train at. Af 9: ale es 
aR children about speaking to strangers? In airing Ewan MacColl’s ballads, Sune 


OncE AGAIN. we: Sad 


gang. Formers’ : ‘Blut ochze 
“the Third Programme and 
_ Conspirators’ (‘ Der- ~ hausli 
- the Midland Regional wavelength on 


Cavall 
cana’ of Verga. Lorca’s r 
-Fortner earnestly essays to rise 
than Mascagni. But good intentions do 
necessarily make good opera, and in the Present ; 
-To begin with, Fortner does not seem | ronan 
considered what. he intended to compose, _ an 
“opera or incidental music to a play. Some. of 


_others have a good deal of dialogue 10 speak, 
often to musical “accompaniment. Yet -others _ 
sing all the time. The speaking characters, one- 
2 Of whom is the protagonist (the Bridegroom), 


as the Pasha in Die Entfiihrung has none, But 
Fortner can hardly plead Mozart’s excuse that — 
there was no singer available for the part. Melo- - 
drama, in its technical sense of ‘speech accom> 
panied by music, has a respectable history ine 
opera, but its employment requires circumspec= : 
tion. and its success as a dramatic effect is in 


* The dialogue. of Rocco and Fidelio as they pre-— 
pare to dig Florestan’s grave, the conjuration — 
in the Wolf’s Glen in ‘ Der Freischiitz’, and the - 
reading of letters by Lady Macbeth and Violetta — 
in Verdi’s operas are classic examples of its | 
- There seems 
neither rhyme nor reason in Fortner’ s employ- 
ment of the spoken word, unless we are to 
understand that. the unloved Bridegroom is null | 
as a character. Yet, dramatically. speaking, he 
isn’t, and what of the others? | 
‘As to the music itself, it begins with fecha’ 7 
blood-curdling sounds from. the orchestra. and — 
angular declamation from the. singers (when © 
they do sing) in the manner developed -in 
‘man expressionist opera between the wars 
directly he wishes to write a straight tune, 
as the lullaby in the second scene of A 
_ Fortner BaD into. he most eee 
ad: 


besa was ee ee 
that might have been produced ‘bs 
_ department in ‘ Children’s Hour’. 
act had some better music in it, for : 
Moon had evidently been listening 
maidens’ song, and the ~ “queer so ds 
nocturnal Prelude owed more na ‘li 
- Bartok. | One. ry 

It was pleasant be. urn from the. ki 
tale of blood-feuds t en rely 
little Singspiel, whose comic id 
version of that: ‘in. Aristophanes’ 
if the men insist on going off to 1 
shall go unloved. The- ( 
_ Rossini’s “Le Letras oi 
_ sades, 


an opera a few years late. 
course, be no suggestion of 
ng” either way. The resultant blend of 

brilliance with Schubert’s lyricism pro- 
one song a remarkable anticipation of 
n’s Savoy style. Altogether this is an en- 
g work, which might well find a place 
dler’s Wells in this English version or at 
lyndebourne as a curtain-raiser to ‘ Ariadne 
ff Naxos’. Its musical performances (it was 
ed at fuller length in the Third Programme 
Thursday) under the direction of Leo 
mser were excellent. But, as so often, the 
cen dialogue found a chink in the singers’ 
trical technique, for they delivered it in 


ORNIAMO al? antico e sara un pro- 
gresso!’, the aged Verdi once exclaimed. 
For he. was infuriated by the pusil- 
; lanimity of his contemporaries: what, 
Edpperently, they dreaded most of all was to be 
denounced as old-fashioned. Verdi remembered 


that the London critics had written scathingly 


that ‘Rigoletto? and ‘La ‘Traviata’ were 
“antiquated ’—and yet those works had survived 
‘the most daring experiments of some of the 
‘boldest pioneers of his age. 


‘In ‘ The Rake’s Progress’, his only full-length 


opera, Stravinsky eagerly followed Verdi’s advice. 
By. returning to the set numbers and to the 


methods and themes of Mozart, Rossini, 


and 


even Pergolesi, he did his best to resurrect the 
old traditional forms. With a skill that at times 
is absolutely uncanny, he proved that these con- 
ventions are by no means as ludicrous or out- 


“themselves admirably to the 


_ worn as so many believe, 

Moreover, he chose characters that adapt 
traditions of 
Mozart’s age. Particularly arresting are the 
resemblances between Don Giovanni and the 
almost equally irresponsible protagonist of 
_ Stravinsky's opera. Both are reckless rakes who, 
in the end, are ruthlessly punished. Stravinsky’s 
hero, however, i is not so dashing and asthe = 
as Mozart’s, but—on the other hand—he is 


more human and conscience-stricken fica 


-*T am the fiancé of Italian music’, 


¢ 


“critics, 
chantment 


This is surprising, for there is a hard glitter 


about: the music of some of the other characters. 
Though Stravinsky worships ‘Don Giovanni’, 


he has never been whole-heartedly Mozartian. 
he remarked 
nearly forty years ago—and that meant chiefly 
Rossini, with his scintillating wit and exuberant 

ai occasionally capped by a touch of 
ies oe Even the most virulent of Rossini’s 
Berlioz himself, succumbed to the en- 
of the Italian master’s last comic 
a, “Le Comte Ory ’—and that despite a 


by the incompetent Scribe ‘factory’. In 
work, he proclaimed enthusiastically, there 
enough material for three operas. 

re certainly more than one point of 
“Le Comte Ory’ and ‘The 
”. Both operas frequently verge 
composers seem. determined to 
‘admirers with the most improbable 
nally even ridiculous situations. ‘ Le 

is, in fact, a sparkling ae 


fahes like ok ata aie or announcers 
-on the Light Programme. The cast in Fort- 


-ner’s work gave an example, naturally in the 
German 


dramatic style, of how dialogue should 
be spoken. 

Other events of the week included a pro- 
gramme of recordings on Friday that was a 
beautiful and melancholy memorial to two 
young musicians, victims of the internal com- 
bustion engine. Dennis Brain’s marvellous (one 
cam mever ceasé to wonder at the ease and 
perfection of his playing) performance of con- 
certos by Mozart and Strauss, whose fearfully 
difficult No. 1 is a lovely work when played 
like this, and Cantelli’s masterly handling of 


By JOHN W. KLEIN 


seemed to him the fault of the Germans, those 


disguised symphonists, that so gay and enchant- 


ing an art had degenerated into pompous and 
arrogant music-drama, only too obviously 
founded on a basic misconception of the true 
function of opera. Consequently, both Wagner 
and Richard Strauss repelled him. Even Verdi, 
he felt, had, in the end, rather ignominiously 
succumbed to the inflated Wagnerian drama; 
misguidedly he had abandoned the simple and 
effective set forms in which he had once excelled. 
“For there is more substance and true invention 
in “La donna é mobile ” than in all the rhetoric 
and bellowings of “The Ring”,’ he exclaims 


>. truculently. 


During that grim Wagnerian era the French 
alone, he was convinced, had preserved their 
sanity, as well as a certain emotional detachment. 
Though he greatly admired Gounod, an inspired 
melodist, he felt a still closer affinity with 
his more dynamic contemporaries: Bizet and 
Chabrier, Wagnerians in theory but fortunately 
not in practice. The creator of ‘Carmen’ and 
“Jeux d’Enfants’ appealed to him as an 
exquisite miniaturist, as well as a great dramatic 
composer, chiefly on account of his lucidity, his 
directness of expression, as well as the sound yet 
subtle psychology that had impressed even 
Freud. But Stravinsky was even more power- 
fully drawn to Chabrier, the Rabelais of music 
—magnificently exuberant, at moments perhaps 
a trifle coarse-grained, but exulting naively in his 
own buoyant strength. Both were instinctive 
musicians who wisely refrained from dabbling 
in philosophy or abstract moral or religious 
theories thoroughly alien to the art of opera. 

“In Stravinsky I can hear at times an echo 
of the heroic laughter of Berlioz and Bizet’, 
Romain Rolland once remarked to me. Yet why 
did Stravinsky himself so completely ignore 
Berlioz, though his own ‘ Rake’s Progress’ starts 
in a mood and style reminiscent of ‘The 
Trojans’? No doubt he thought of him chiefly 
aS a writer of pretentious programme music, as 
“a strange monolith’. And yet—oh, the irony 
of it!—in his old age Berlioz had taken up 
precisely the same daring challenge as himself. 
Deliberately he had turned his back on his 
glorious past and written an ‘old-fashioned’ 
opera, which at first sight seems a renunciation 
of all his bold experiments, a timid return to 
Gluck’s austere and occasionally frigid style. 

Nobody, in fact, was more appalled than 
Wagner when Berlioz read to him his libretto 
of ‘The Trojans’. Here, alas, he thought, was 
just another stillborn work written in a superan- 
nuated style. He utterly failed to realise that his 
French rival, in his last mighty masterpiece, had 


it wisely returned to the opera of the past, with its 


the ‘ Sieafeied’ Idyll were enough to move one 
to tears for their loss, while rejoicing that at 
least something of their quality has been 
preserved on these discs. On Tuesday Denis 
Stevens directed the admirable Ambrosian 
Singers and Consort in the first of another series 
of programmes based on the results of his 
researches into medieval and later music. 
Planning his programme around the Festivals 
and Commemorations of the Saints, he con- 
ducted us from the Hymns of the twelfth- 
century hermit, St. Godric, to Tomkins’ cele- 
bration of Charles King and Martyr in 1660, a 
worth-while journey through almost unknown 
country. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


‘The Rake’s Progress’ 


set forms, in order to rejuvenate both himself 
and his art. How amazed he would have been 
at the triumphant reception of ‘The Trojans’ 
at Covent Garden 100 years after its creation. 
And yet, fortunately, there are significant indi- 
cations in ‘ Gotterdammerung’ that he may 
partly have relented. 

No doubt Berlioz? most ambitious opera is 
occasionally a trifle static and even conventional; 
nevertheless, at every crucial moment it reveals 
its creator’s masterful personality. It is not a 
mere freak, as both Wagner and Stravinsky 
seem to have imagined. Considering the torments 
of Berlioz’ private life, it is in the nature of a 
miracle that he should have attained a new 


serenity and even radiance of spirit. At long last, ~ 


as he himself proudly claimed, he had learnt ‘ to 
do coolly what is fiery’. 

Scarcely less impressive, if on a somewhat less 
exalted plane, is Stravinsky’s own achievement 
in ‘ The Rake’s Progress’. He, too, has enlivened 
what was generally regarded as an antiquated 
form. Inevitably the taunt of ‘ pastiche’ has been 
flung at him, and yet his vital individuality 
unmistakably asserts itself, above all, in the 
beautiful last scene—in Bedlam of all unlikely 
places. Just as Berlioz returned to the statuesque 
art of Gluck and thereby chastened his own 
turbulent muse; Stravinsky borrows from 
Mozart and Rossini (as Britten does from early 
Verdi and Purcell) and adds a new zest and 
enchantment to our devitalised opera. - 

And yet every great artist remains complex 
and, in a sense, unpredictable. How is it that, 
towards the end of ‘ The Rake’s Progress’, this 
fundamentally rather light-hearted work under- 
goes a mysterious transformation of mood that 
somehow reminds one of a composer and an 
opera that never appealed to Stravinsky: Richard 
Strauss’ ‘Der Rosenkavalier’? For in that last 
arresting scene in Bedlam, as in the final trio in 
Strauss’ masterpiece, the true musician comes 
triumphantly into his own: overpowering inspira- 
tion replaces frivolity or even a mannered charm. 
Almost despite himself, Stravinsky attains sub- 
limity. As his hero, poor, conscience-stricken 
rake, falls asleep in the arms of his patient Anne, 
who sings to him the most haunting of lullabies, 
Stravinsky flings aside his glittering mantle of 
scintillating wit and soars into Elysium. Consum- 
mately he achieves a complete simplicity of 
expression and creates a scene of such touching 
beauty that we can scarcely bear to listen to the 
little sermonising epilogue that ends his morality 
play in the same subtly ironic vein as ‘Don 
Giovanni’. For, in the very act of subordinating 
himself to Mozart, for a few memorable moments 
he has equalled the great master at his most 
magical and poignant. 
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' He — yea ; Plans for a higher standard of state 
T h e Pp e n Ss E @) n Ss f pensions and how this can: best be 
4a % ee achieved are being widely discussed. 
: of } ‘ In this series of advertisements the oe, 

“Kae Life Offices’ Association and ae 
; . a2 P ro lb = mM a ; Associated Scottish Life Offices Saat 
ae : 13 j draw attention to some aspects of 4 oe _ ie 
ered the problem which they believe Se haat) ee, 
to be important. “eee 


‘a  asumming up. 


~ I 


1 The state pension scheme should be confined to meeting basic needs. Consequently, if some © 
grading of pensions by earnings—-with graded contributions—is pues to be desirable, the 
R pede pension element must be kept small. P 


Basic need is with us now and is not something that grows over 40 or 50y years. Any scheme 

to cover basic needs should therefore mature quickly—benefits emerging quickly. This — 

_ Means pay-as-you-go financing on traditional National Insurance lines, Revsone being ~ 
- mak. | largely met out of current contributions. = 


(aS ; - 2 The rights of those already covered by occupational pension schemes need careful considera- — 
tion. Any extension of the state scheme might have serious and far-reaching effects. 


area Even if suitable schemes were allowed to operate as alternatives to any graded extension of 
ae. the state scheme, financial and administrative difficulties would in many cases make this _ 

: + <7 ee « unworkable. An over-ambitious state scheme would prejudice existing schemes by adding 

; to inflationary pressure | and thus reducing the real yee of benefits. + eee 


: a 2 
. ‘ i 


é 3 Simple arrangements shotid be made to facilitate the extension bof Reeeaonal pension 
_ schemes to those in small firms. The particular problem of the ‘casual’ and mobile’ workers 
; pari? investigation. : . 


Certain extensions of thes provisions of the Finance Act 1956 would make it ich easier to 
arrange pension schemes for the employees of small firms quickly and effectively. The 
special problem of ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers calls for investigation by Government to ‘ 
Bi determine whether special arrangements—on a voluntary basis—are needed to help them (pr 
supplement their state pensions. oie / ; 
: x 
a There are now some 9,000,000 people He occupational pension schemes and the annual addition “33 
. to net savings amounts to over £300 million. The full development of such schemes is in the best 
interests of the national economy, ' . 
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epee is the larva of the carpet 
Tt is about a quarter of an inch long, and 
and ‘creamy, with dark-brown bristles... It 
behaves very much like the moth grub, feeding 
on all sorts of woollens and furs and feathers. 

But the woolly bear bites clean holes, and it 
not leave webbing like the moth grub. Also, 
erea moth seeks out dirty material as 
OK ‘for its i its grub, the carpet beetle often thrusts 
- her | © perfectly clean materials. 

E "The carpet beetle flies in from flowers and 
she is apt to lay her eggs under the 
in the_ roof space—a favourite place is 
: ; round tanks. Another is the old 
ot. mice. When the woolly bears hatch out 
down into the house, often alo 
wai RE See eect chins ts th have a cake 

33 ae clearing out and cleaning, with the top 
the house as the starting point. That means 
thorough brushing, and vacuum cleaning 

9, if possible. It is a good plan to scratch out 
dust and fluff from floorboard cracks and burn 
it. Unfortunately, this insect is very resistant to 
_ imsecticide, But if you want to spray, then 

choose a mixture of D.D.T. and pyrethrum, ; 
If you find heavily infested materials, it is 
really best to burn them, If that is impossible, 
‘Zana do the best you can with brushing or 
_ vacuum cleaning on both sides. If you are faced 
with a really large-scale infestation, the only safe 
_ treatment is fumigation by a specialist firm, But 
you could, for example, treat a blanket chest 
_ yourself. You need about 1 Ib. of paradichlor- 
crystals to treat a chestful of things, 


ae 


 benzen 


‘or “8 -Broadeast $ 


ee are the folds. But the chest has 


to be airtight. By the way, if you are buying a 
new carpet, you might consider one which has 
been made moth- and beetle-proof. If you want 


_to protect an old one, you can spray the edges 


= D.D.T. insecticide, and spray generously. 
RutH Drew 


HINTS ON JAM-MAKING 


For preference, use an aluminium, enamelled, 
or stainless steel pan. Research has shown that 


_ brass and copper have an adverse effect on the 


- Vitamin C in fruit. Use fruit as fresh as possible 


and slightly under-ripe, or a mixture of ripe 
and unripe. Oyer-ripe fruit never sets well. To 
avoid the jam sticking, rub a little margarine, 
butter, or glycerine over the bottom of the pan. 

Before adding the sugar, cook the fruit long 
enough to soften the skins, and break down the 


‘cell walls, This extracts the pectin which gives 


a well-set j jam. If the fruit has been well softened 
before sugar is added, the fruit should not take 
longer than three to twenty minutes, according 
to the kind of fruit—strawberries three minutes, 
blackcurrants up to twenty minutes, When the 


sugar is added, stir the jam until all- the sugar 


has dissolved and only then bring the jam 
rapidly to the boil. 

Have the pan only about half full so that the 
jam can boil vigo-ously once the sugar has dis- 
solved. The golden rule is slow cooking when 
softening the fruit and rapid and short boiling 
after the sugar is added and has dissolved. When 
whole fruit is used, such as strawberries, let the 
jam cool in the pan until a thick skin begins to 


Housewife 


form, stir the jam and pour gently into the 
jars, This prevents the fruit from rising in the 
jar. When jam is being tested, do not let it 
boil rapidly, or setting point may be missed. 
When the jam is ready, fill the jars right up to 
the top to allow for shrinkage. 

Cover the jars immediately with well-fitting 
waxed tissue and press carefully on the surface 
of the jam to remove any air bubbles. Wipe the 
jar rim with a cloth wrung out of hot water, 
cover with parchment or cellophane, and fasten 
down, This will ensure that the jam is airtight. 
Store in a dark, airy cupboard at ordinary room 
temperature. 

Dora SETON 


Notes on Contributors 


ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 79): economic editor 
of The Observer; author of British Economic 
Policy Since the War 

RIccARDO ARAGNO (page 41): London corre- 
spondent of La Stampa (Turin) 

HaARISH CHANDOLA (page 41): an Indian 
journalist who has recently returned from 
Cambodia 

R. R. Hopkins (page 42): personnel manager of 
a large motor firm 

J. A. Jonowicz (page 47): assistant lecturer in 
law, Cambridge University 

R. MELZzAcK (page 49): lecturer in psycho- 
logy, University College, London University 


D. M. WATSON, F.R.S. (page 52): Jodrell 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, London University, 1921-1951 
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Single =Aee or phrases in the clues give pointers to the 
ty which are devilled within the clues: e.g. a clue 


“match ’*, * gape’, or ‘ teasing desire ’ a 
pena, A A few proper nouns are included in the lights. 
= = oar figs gmake 


CLUES—ACROSS 
“A bare oat or anil crop will follow ” 


a Daragxanh. 
,Crapaud dreamt of an oblong bar of gold and 
s home (5) 

ASS ‘an Indian in church with a bomb from 


Ps eX 


acvereocsencersanes cnn 
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iatecited: 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
21s., and 12s, 6d, os rae ge 


weary match I have the teasing desire to 
os OT Theives aay lights ¢ main ' , or * yawn’, or Siecle 7 he : 


Rae oRee 
Pit ttt 
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By Cuth 


a - Closing Sater first post On Thursday, July 17. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
_ containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked pecenert in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
>, Z Editor’s décision is final 


11, Denigrator relives her plaguy ways with her assistants (7) 
13: A slack pilgrim? No use! A grass eater, poor wretch 


16, nated pupils followed peon’s debauch (6) 
17. Coarse linen, hard wearing, for wight (4) 


18. Tardy inamorata left arum (4) 


19. Hitler drivelled dolorously of mounting a war and 
beating Israel (7) 

21, Staid path or passage especially into a mine site (4) 

23. Butternuts, various, save on nine day devotions (7) 

26. The big lascar looking like limestone will defend, if 
necessary, his title. (7) 

27. begs 's small roi for answering the brute in the old 

surly manner 

28, She’s a masoc me who likes. being hoodwinked by that 
terrible duffer in the * Antelope’ (7) 

29. Peasant rights in Siberia are bound 
by a number of points (4) 

$1. If inclined to flag, it’s a wine after 
meals you want (4) 

34, Beware, let no one “ot his steer 
which refuses to yield (6) 

86. Thou sly villein. Thou falsely raided 

sarks from thy companions when 

stripped (10) 

The liquors freely used in the tripsis 

made the hair so yellow (7) 

In Pompeii, no. escapee got far 

except the shapely curve of Glaucus’s 

wife (4) 

He prattles in unending manner of 

acht-sailing, to my disgust (S) 
erfect bird-nesters will segregate 
them less in summer (7) 


: DOWN 
1. Set he place Gy of the Pope at the 
t e * 
2. That time in France gave sudden 
invasions dramatic copy to reporters 


Ft, 
Bs the little wooden bowl the acme of all. 
Bet th ae ae the gate (5) 

like gold-dust. to sr A 


to join closely 
avoid the eld poet (@) 


“Jou. want 


eee zee © 


my, XJ 


To (4) 
25s . 


a 


7%, Because of the baseness of the Russian land measure 
T talk any lies instead (10) 

8. The popular mountains are nigh (4) 

9. I was ages in ordering the coach but luckily the Javelin 
was late (7) 

. The younger judge’s watery humours were at fault in 

ae the choirs (6) 
he beautiful Diana with large landed estates basking 

afloat in Capri (10) 

. If made again, you will, 

blossom (6) 

Steering apparatus for barred drunken old counsels, so 

relatives say (6) 

. The dusky cherubs scuffle and overwhelm the bacca- 
laureate (7) 

. Some Cingalese prefer fire-water to Scotch. Affair is 
matlow’s fault (6) 

. Eternal triangle! 
ewe-lamb (7) 

. Were the more acute ‘paobles traced to the old tin- 
miners as such? (7) 

. For destiny’s paths, yesterday’s Times (S) | 

82, Give an early talk on some apochryphal river (4) 

33. Wife to Osiris, sister also, lived near swamp (4) 

Pitiful remegades can’t take a straight line (4) 

35R. Wanting a middle period of rock ’n’ roll is a noyel 

liking (4) 


Solution ws ae ‘A 465 


for sweeter oil, need orange 


No air-creft. Flap about an erring 


NOTES 
Across: 1. Potash; 11. branch(er); 12. Venus (see Venus- 
berg, Brewer); 17. beginnings; 48. Brady; 53. Mappin; 


74. Jarra a Brewer). 


Down: nency (see Brewer); 14. Jorkins; 16, 
Daves “oxen allow (‘ seh Wives of W.”); 31. s(ens)e; 
45. le-mons; 48. Hot(spur); 52. Bungay (Pendennis); 65, 


Thummim. 
Prizewinners: Ist prize: T. H. East (Greenford); 
2nd prize: J. W. Waters (London, W.8); 3rd 


prize: A. E. Knight (Barmouth) 
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a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use.of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined: 
“we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material . 


advantages, but also for the widen- | — 


ing of outlook, and development of 
mental. abilities. Moreover,- under 
experienced and sympathetic guid-. 


pleasurable occupation. - 


~@ London University Degrees are open to all: 
You need not attend the University. All that 
sis necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your Own time and whcrever you are. 

@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses . comprise 
-Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
‘tion of your work and solution of all difficulties — 
by your tutors. A Guarantee.is given that, in 
the event of a 
free. Fees may- be spread over the period of 
the Cotirse: More -than 13,000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ; Exams. alone from 1947. 


pa BA re D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24,. 


"WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


IShort Story 
Writing — 


F Shoit story writing is the ideal hobby. © 
‘Learn the essential technique by post 
‘the R.I. way—how to get plots; how to 
construct, how and where to sell MSS. 
Post this advertisement today to The. } 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ}/12B). Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. for full details. © 


1-enclose 3d. stamp. Send me 

“How to Succeed as a Writer” 

(prospectus) and * * Stories that 
Sell Today” (special bulletin) 
—without any obligation. 
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Name,, 
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GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION. 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life. 

Whatever your age, you can now pre- . 
pare at home for the important new 

General Cert. of Education Exam., on 

“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms, You 

choose your own subjects—Educational, 

Commercial or Technical. Recently 

announced big: extension of subjects 

gives everyone the chance to get this — 
yaluable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. : 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wrights Lane, London, W.8. ; 


“NO PASS—NO FEE" 


— ted in p England by Waterlow and Sons 
a Pais _. London, W. 


ance studying at home becomes a_ 


failure; tuition will be continued. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 


Limited 
All edito 


Wherever you take your holiday this year, your. pen can pay ‘the ‘ 
_cost—and more! More and more papers _and magazines “are — 
interested in. articles and stories with a holiday flavour. The 
mind when in fresh surroundings develops an alertness and stores — 
up material which the trained writer can always use. [as 
Nearly forty years ago the LSJ was founded under the aegis of 
the press. It has helped to success many who would not have — 
succeeded otherwise and its personal methods have won praise in 
all parts of the world. The courses are~in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Free Lance Journalism, Television Plays, Radio Bays ; 
Literature, History, Poetry and Writing for Children, ‘ 
If you *feel attracted to any form of writing, you should a 
the School’s advice. The free bdok ‘ ‘ Writing for the Press’ makes _ 
no’ extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of — 
‘the School and shows how you can enter a field that is open to 
ail, The fees are low—advice is free. from — 
Chief Secretary, — 
LONDON. SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
19, Hertford Street, London, W.1 , GRO 8250 
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Premium Shares — 
Only ly she Piccadill y Building SaRtony fast 


Praia Shares: a unique investment system 


SPECIALISED’ POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


?. 7 
_ A Metropolitan College modern Postal | Course « 

ie T5 the most efficient, ‘the most economical and — 
the niost convenient means of pri paration for — 


Goats cone of tag and Page 
_} exams. e 


oeney increasing rates aE interest. 


exams. 
 -gountancy, aioe Gecretagyaning 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst, 
exams.- Many intensely practical (n on 
courses in business subjects, — ¥ 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of ‘Coaching ~ until Successful, ns 
Text- book. lending library. — “Moderate 
payable “by instalments. : 
‘Write | today for “prospectus, sent FREE 
_request, mentioning exam, or subject: 
which interested to: ‘the Secretary 
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“NET YIELD 


| tee 


“GROSS YIELD 
“Income Tax paid by the ~ 
Society, equivalent where 
IncomeTaxatthestandard 
rate is s payable to.. Sida ciisles Se 


|. £6.19.6% 


~ spistodtet premium of 3% 
* paid retrospectively after - 
‘twelve ed ee Dye gag 
Stn: 


MI 


nie SLANG 


Seb eetrereesene 


“THE: WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 


- - iy = 3 - « 7 - ‘ 5 . + 
including premium of 3% 
paid retrospectively after 
_three Bet equysierit to 


£7. 16. 6 sh The Observer every Su ie 


Thee ‘vates are applicable Gihiare the 
- standard rate of Taxis payable. Write for _ 


free brochure, which contains details of 
this safe and attractive way, ae saving. 


PICCADILLY. BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ee that gives you a clear AH 


perspective on a whole 
week's news in 


» 


‘ < 


fifteen. minutes easy rena 


Nae 


it The Observer put 
“tbe. world i in your hands 
on ‘Sunday — 


Pri 


Adrian, 
|| It’s no use 


increase your income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 


H O WTO WRI TE.. : 
Each: aaeth, THE WRITER publishes 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable Writing. Increase your income 
THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, .W.1 motorist should ever lose his 


new helpful articles specialiy designed : 
1 tin 4 4g 
_ Write after reading The Writer— | way. From National Benzole 


ay 
[ 
i 


if required 


by learning how to write effectively — i “a ; con in parts — res 
- for magazines and newspapers, for wrong turning. Now that the © ‘exchange, 
book publishers, for radio. and T.V. Benge aa Easy y 
Send now for free folder, hew National Benzole road> » payments _ 


_ FREE “What's Init for You!" 


maps are available, no 


to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
‘> sel AND SELL! fs _ garagesand illingstations, if. 


d Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, aia published by the British Brjedeaiting 
mmunications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, | roadcasting H mndon, et 


